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THE BRAVE HEART OF PUSSY-BY-THE-FIRE 


Motor-Cycling Up the Alps 



A Viennese motor-cyclist recently rode his machine to some of the highest peaks of the 
Dolomite Alps. This picture, taken at a great altitude, shows him riding up a narrow path 

on a mountainside 


A New Story of Beethoven 


NEW LIFE WITHIN 
SILENT WALLS 

DOROTHY VERNON’S 
HOME 

The House That Lost Its Life 
and the House That Finds It 

HADDON HALL AGAIN 

Many of us have listened-in to Mr. 
Reginald Berkeley’s little wireless play 
The White Chateau. 

- In the first act it is a peaceful home, 
but German soldiers ride into the court¬ 
yard, and the chateau is battered by 
the shellfire of friend and foe alike. 
In the last act the spirit of. the ruined 
house takes human form and complains 
of all it has suffered through the wars 
and follies of Man. 

If houses really can feel like the house 
of the play we may be sure that Haddon 
Hall is now .rejoicing. It has belonged 
to the Manners family for generations, 
but no one has lived there for 200 years. 
At last the present Duke of Rutland 
has realised a dream, and is going to 
live in Haddon Hall. Once more fires 
will warm the old hearths and children’s 
voices will make its rafters ring. A 
bell which used to hang in the chapel 
turret and was taken away to Rowsley 
when the family left will be brought back. 
The old gardens will be given new_ robes 
of blossom, and Haddon Hall will be a 
home once more. '.. v 

A Runaway Marriage 

This lovely old. Derbyshire house is 
neither big nor magnificent; it' is truly 
a home instead of a museum, and that 
is why its emptiness seemed so sad. 

Haddon Hall came into the Manners 
family through the romantic runaway 
marriage of Sir John Manners with the 
beautiful Dorothy Vernon the heiress. •. 

The Dukes of Rutland, own another 
famous place, Belvoir Castle in‘Leicester¬ 
shire, find this, • too, came into ‘the 
family with a bride. Belvoir was the 
scene of a curious tragedy at the 
beginning of the seventeenth ' century. 
The Earl and Countess of Rutland, who 
were good and worthy peoplej incurred 
the enmity ■ of three women servants 
who practised witchcraft, and " the 
family was visited by much sickness. 

The Three Witches 

When the heir died the three women 
were arrested and taken' to Lincoln gaol, 
and at their trial one fell dead as she 
protested her innocence. The other two 
then confessed. While they were in’the 
service of the Earl they had stolen gloves, 
which they pricked and plunged in boiling 
water , so that the owners might suffer. 
Absurd as it may .seem, .these women 
believed they were witches, and meant to 
kill their enemies by these silly practices. 

We do not wonder tha.t the Duke of 
Rutland has longed ever since his 
childhood to turn from the witch-haunted 
memories of the great Belvoir Castle' to 
lovely little Haddon Hall, with its 
laughing memories of Dorothy Vernon. 


T he niece of one. great man sends us 
-this pathetic , story _ of another 
great man. • 

It is a story of Beethoven, whose 
music has been filling the world for a 
hundred years, and we believe this 
glimpse of an immortal life has never 
before been published. .The. story was 
told to a good reader of the C.N. forty 
years ago by an old lady related to the 
Baroness Ertmanri, a warm friend of 
the composer, and it shows us once 
more how true. it was that this great 
genius could find no means but music 
of expressing his deeper, self. ; 

The Baroness was a near neighbour 
of Beethoven, and the famous Op. 101 
was dedicated to her. She had o?re 
child, a dear little boy Beethoven loved. 
The child was devoted to him, and the 
composer had free access to the house 
at any time. He came in constantly 
unannounced to seek his little friend. 


who ran rapturously to welcome- him 
and receive his caresses. They played 
games together, and there was perfect 
understanding.between the.two. 

Alas! a childish complaint seized the 
boy, and a short illness carried him 
off. The mother was broken-hearted; 
and she longed for Beethoven's sym¬ 
pathy. She listened for the familiar 
step on the stair, but it did not come, 
and there was no letter, no message. 

But the day after the little one had 
been laid to rest the Baroness was alone, 
the door flew' open, and 1 Beethoven 
came in. He spoke no word and hardly 
looked at her, but he threw the piano 
open, sat down at it, and poured out a 
mighty torrent of sympathy in music, 
the deepest, the most heart-reaching' 
sorrow expressed in melody, ending 
witli a strain so sweet that it might 
have been an echo from heaven. Then he 
rose abruptly, and left without a word. 


THE COURAGE OF 
TWO CATS 

FACING DEATH FOR 
OTHERS 

Two True Stories of Wild Life 
from Australia 

PUSSY IN THE BARREL 

An Australian correspondent sends 
us two stories of bravery and devotion 
in cats of which any human being might 
well be proud. 

The first concerns two girls of 18, 
twins, living at Oakleigh. They found 
entertainment for quite a long time one 
evening watching their pet playing 
on the lawn in the gathering dusk. 
She was evidently stalking some creature, 
crawling stealthily-toward it through 
the grass; then jumping aside, rushing 
off to cover; then silently approaching 
again. At last they grew tired of watch¬ 
ing, and stepped on to the lawn. 

The Cat to the Rescue 

Immediately a black snake, nearly 
-four-feet., lopg, darted out of .the grass 
and twined itself round the ankle of one 
of. the girls. She stood frozen with 
horror. Greatly daring, her sister 
made, a dash to seize the snake, which 
would probably have meant death, .for 
both of them, but,'just in time, the cat 
intervened. She rushed at the snake, 
bristling and spitting, and then jumped 
aside and sprang forward once more. 
This distracted the snake’s attention, 
and caused it to uncoil and slide , back 
into the grass, where the cat continued 
to “ play tigers ” with it till one of the 
girls could bring a stick and kill it. 

The other Australian cat story is the 
story of a fire. Some rubber works were 
ablaze at Richmond, and in a barrel 
standing on end close to.the boiler room 
was a litter of kittens. At the first alarm 
the . mother rushed, to the defence . of her 
little ones,’but-she dared riot attempt to 
move them ; all ; she could do was to 
stand by them.' She could have made her 
own escape, but this she would not do. 
As the barrel_gre\v hotter and hotter she 
licked the kittens to keep-them cool. 

From One Danger to Another 

. Then, when the. firemen came, "she 
had coolness in plenty, Tor the firemen, 
all micoriscious’of the jnresence of either 
mother or kittens, played the hose ori 
the barrel to keep it from'catchirig fire. 
At first it was a great relief, but soon the 
danger, of burning gave place to the 
danger of drowning. ' ' -Then Pussy 
covered her kittens as. well as she could 
and meowed 1 For a long, time the roar 
of the flames drowned her voice, but at 
last it quietened sufficiently for her 
to get a hearing. " What is that 
squeaking ? ” asked.a fireman, and then 
Pussy and her babies were discovered. 

Pussy spent the next day resting in 
her barrel with her little ones round her, 
all safe and sound after their alarming 
..experience, as we hope they are still. 
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THE FIRST BOX 
OF MATCHES 

AND THE MAN WHO 
MADE IT 

A Little Chance with a Stick 
and What Came Of It 

PROMETHEUS THE SECOND 

Seeing that we can buy a dozen boxes 
of matches for a few pence it may seem 
extravagant to make a song about selling 
a box of matches for a shilling.- Yet we 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
that transaction with gravity and 
gratitude, for it was the first box of 
friction matches ever made. 

Their maker and inventor was John 
Walker, a modest chemist of Stockton- 
on-Tees, and posterity regards him as a 
modern Prometheus, the giver of fire. 

The Old Legend 

Prometheus, in the ancient Greek 
belief, was one of the older gods who 
helped Zeus to gain the throne of the 
pagan heaven. Believing that the 
supreme deity hated men and denied 
them fire Prometheus, who loved and 
pitied human beings, stole sparks of 
fire from heaven and carried them down 
concealed in a stalk of fennel, so enabling 
men to forge tools and implements, and 
arts and wealth to arise upon the Earth. 

For his offence against the gods 
Prometheus was chained to a peak of 
Mount Caucasus, where an eagle de¬ 
voured by day parts of his vital organs, 
which were made to grow again each 
night so that his punishment might be 
eternal. For 25 centuries the story of 
Prometheus has inspired literature, and 
from his first appearance in the immortal 
drama of Aeschylus we trace his spirit, 
his personality, and his acts in the 
works of Milton, Goethe, Byron, Shelley, 
and a host of other geniuses. 

The Modern Prometheus 

Now, our Prometheus, the Stockton 
chemist, only gave us a match that 
would light on its phosphorus tip being 
heated by friction, and his work has 
given posterity no poems, no dramas, 
but a world-wide industry from which 
fortunes are made and by which multi¬ 
tudes of workers and tradespeople are 
maintained. The real Prometheus was a 
myth to fire the greatest of human 
imaginations; the latter-day mimic Pro¬ 
metheus was a reality who gave us a 
little scientific wonder that has become a 
commonplace, and quite indispensable. 

The creation and maintenance of fire 
have always been of the utmost import¬ 
ance to civilised, and even uncivilised, 
life. There are still savages who make 
fire by rubbing wood on wood and 
people who depend on sparks struck 
from flint; we still find in ancient graves 
the iron pyrites and flint-strikers placed, 
thousands of years ago, in the hands 
of the dead in readiness for use in 
another world. 

An Unpatented Invention 

A century ago our ancestors relied on 
sparks struck from flint, caught on 
tinder and blown into a flame. Then 
came John Walker and his friction 
match. He discovered it by accident, 
setting fire to a stick which by chance 
he rubbed across the hearth after it 
had been dipped in a chemical mixture 
with which he was experimenting. 

He repeated by design what he had 
first done casually ; he made many such 
matches, put them up by hundreds in 
cardboard boxes, and sold them at a 
shilling a box with a piece of sandpaper 
to rub them on. He thought his inven¬ 
tion too trivial to patent, and left 
others to reap fortunes. We have 
only to imagine a world today without 
a box of matches to realise what his 
discovery means -to us, our second 
Promethean gift of fire. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING 

POLICE WASTE OF 
PUBLIC TIME 

The Rights of a Passenger 
in a Bus 

IS HE ENTITLED TO HIS 
OWN PARCEL? 

Should a man be fined a shilling for 
dropping a parcel in a bus ? 

That was practically the question 
asked of a London magistrate the other 
day, and the answer, as might be 
expected, was No ! 

A solicitor, Mr. Sidney Bregman, 
bought two ties and dropped the parcel 
in the bus. Before he missed it the 
conductor picked it up and put it in 
his locker. Mr. Bregman found it there 
and took it. The conductor objected, 
and the parcel was handed over to the 
police. In due course Mr. Bregman 
was informed that he might have it 
back if he paid a shilling. 

Two Shillings Damages 

The C.N. is very glad to say that he 
refused, and brought an action against 
the Commissioner of Police for the return 
of the parcel, and claimed two shillings 
damages for its detention. Of course he 
won his case, the magistrate declaring 
that he was perfectly justified in taking 
the parcel, out of the locker, as it was 
his property and not the conductor’s, nor 
the company’s, nor the Commissioner’s. 

If a man leaves a parcel in a bus it is 
right that it should be taken care' of 
for him, and he should be willing to 
pay something for the trouble he has 
given. But to take it while he is still 
in the bus merely because he has 
dropped it, and to refuse to let him 
have it till he pays, is preposterous. It 
is to be hoped that the Commissioner and 
the bus company will waste no more time 
on petty annoyances like this. 


A VERY GALLANT 
OFFICER 

His Life for the Slaves 

TRAGIC INCIDENT IN BURMA 

Freeing slaves in the remote parts of 
the Empire is not merely a matter of 
riding splendid elephants and making 
fine speeches. 

The expeditions that have been made 
in the highlands of Upper Burma to 
arrange for the freeing of slaves have 
had a tragic result. Captain E. M. West, 
who had been helping to carry out this 
reform, has been killed with an, Indian 
lancer and a follower, while three others 
have been wounded and an interpreter 
is missing. 

Captain West was an Assistant Com¬ 
mandant of Military Police, and is 
described as a very gallant officer. He 
was with the expedition that was 
making its way into the Naga Hills 
among the head-hunting tribes, in what 
is known as The Triangle, formed by the 
junction of two great rivers. 

It was the neighbours of these tribes¬ 
men whose life in their lofty fastnesses 
was described the other day in the C.N., 
in a note speaking of their ceaseless watch 
against surprise by their enemies, with 
man-traps strewn on the hillsides below 
and arms at their sides as they sleep. 
When last heard of the expedition was 
'about to penetrate into the territory to 
the northward of these tribes, where 
human sacrifice is still practised. The 
losses recorded above, the result Of a 
sudden attack, are the sequel. 


WHY AMERICA IS 
PROSPEROUS 

A BRITISH MISSION TO 
FIND OUT 

Masters and Men Getting 
Together to Help Each Other 

THE REWARD OF GOODWILL 

The British Government has been 
trying to find out some of the reasons 
for America’s great prosperity. 

A mission of employers, employees, 
and officials was sent out to inquire 
into industrial conditions in America, 
with special reference to the relations 
between employers and employed as 
compared with those in Britain, and 
the mission has just issued its^report. 

Cooperation is the keynote of the 
report, cooperation among manufac¬ 
turers and between managements and 
workers. In America managers pool 
among themselves, even in competing 
industries, the benefits of their experi¬ 
ence in production, organisation, mar¬ 
keting, and relations with their workers. 
Amalgamations are more and more 
cutting out competition, leading to 
cheaper production, lower prices, wi¬ 
dened markets, more employment, and 
higher wages. 

High Pay for Skilled Men 

And there is cooperation within the 
workshop too, with ever closer contact 
between management and men, and 
there is much better provision than in 
England for the direct settlement of 
difficulties. The unions allow much 
greater freedom in the organisation and 
grading of labour by arrangement with 
the employers. 

Men are graded according to their 
skill, and, what is equally important, 
work is graded according to the skill it 
requires—an idea which would mean a 
veritable revolution in many an in¬ 
dustry in Britain. Managements are 
willing to recognise ability. They are 
ready to give, and trade unionists are 
allowed to accept, higher pay for higher 
ability and output. Adaptability is 
encouraged and rewarded. 

The basis of the whole movement is 
recognition of the fact that industrial 
peace must begin with confidence and 
goodwill in the workshop. 

A BOY’S FINE LEAP 
A Silver Watch for a 
Brave Deed 

Robert Greer has been awarded a 
silver watch from the Carnegie Hero 
Fund, and he has done a fine thing to 
deserve it. 

He is a telegraph boy. The other day 
he saw a horse with a heavy lorry 
bolting down a street where children 
were pouring out of school. He raced 
alongside, leaped from his bicycle on to 
the lorry, seized the reins, and pulled the 
horse up before it reached the children. 

A more difficult or dangerous feat can 
hardly be imagined. Robert Greer, who 
is a lance-corporal in the Boys’ Brigade, 
has been awarded a diploma by his 
corps for his brave action. 

AFTER TEN YEARS 
A Ring Lost and Found 

We Told the other day of a watch 
found uninjured in a ploughed field 
after twelve months and two ploughings. 

Now comes the news of a wedding- 
ring found in a ploughed field after ten 
years. This was the ring of Mrs. Frank 
Bonner, of Home Farm, Kelvedon, 
Essex. It was found by a man who 
helped her to look for it ten years ago. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chamonix , . . Shah-moo-nee 

Hesperides . . . Hes-per-e-deez 

Polyphemus , . , Pol-e-fe-mus 
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THE JURY THAT 
CHANGED ITS MIND 

TWELVE GOOD MEN AND 
TRUE AT WORK 

A Good Custom that 
Sometimes Goes Wrong 

TWO REMARKABLE CASES 

Trial by jury is one of the historic 
privileges of an Englishman which our 
fathers have cherished as a very founda¬ 
tion of liberty ; but now and then even 
this good thing goes wrong. 

Twice in the last few weeks it has 
gone -wrong. In London a jury has- 
been discharged for making up its mind 
too soon in a serious case ; and in Leeds, 
a case has occurred which is truly as- 
remarkable as it is exceptional. 

The other day a jury at Leeds Assizes 
stopped a case in the middle and said 
they did not want to hear any more as 
they had already made up their minds. 
When a jury has heard the case in sup¬ 
port of an accusation and finds that it: 
does not prove the charge it often tells; 
the judge it does not want to hear 
more, and a verdict of “ Not Guilty ” is; 
returned. But in this case the jury 
wanted to return a verdict of " Guilty ” 
without hearing the evidence in defence ! 
Of course they were not allowed to do 
so, but had to hear the case out. Then 
they returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 
It is a remarkable incident, so far as we 
know without any parallel. 

The Jury System Works Well 

Every man is held not guilty iri 
English law till he is proved;guilty, and 
most jurymen understand this well. It 
is seldom that a verdict is given ” against 
the weight of evidence," though people 
not on the jury, especially people who 
have only read the evidence and not 
seen the witnesses giving it, often dis¬ 
agree with the verdict, for opinions will 
always differ, even when based on the 
same set of facts. 

But in England the jury system works 
well because Englishmen, as'a rule, have: 
a sense of fair play, a sense of responsi¬ 
bility, and a good fund of common sense 
too ; and if one or two on a jury fall 
short in these respects the rest usually 
manage to put them right. 

During the war it was not always easy 
to get twelve good men and true foe 
every trial because so many of them 
were in France, and so the number of 
cases requiring juries was reduced, 
especially in the case of a coroner’s 
inquest. Coroners have been allowed a 
good deal of discretion ever since where 
no question of criminal responsibility 
for a death is involved ; but apart from 
that the jury system remains as import¬ 
ant a part of our judicial arrangements 
as ever, and is likely to remain so. 


THINGS SAID 

Sir Galahad was the first Boy Scout 
wandering about the world. 

Mr. Du Garde Peach 

England is the country where everyone 
brightens up at the sight of an animal. 

Mr. J. B. Priestley 

If a school is to do a great work it 
must seek to prepare its pupils for 
service. The Duchess of Atholl 

Civilisation will go out in the flash of 
the next war unless it learns the lessons 
of the last. Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard 

The knight of today, winning his 
spurs in law, politics, soap, or biscuits, 
is as bold as of old. Miss Rose-Macaulay 

Literary English, or a simplified form 
of it, has at present the best chance of 
becoming a universal language. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce 

Farm labourers are the only folk in 
this country who could make both ends 
meet in a desert island. Sir lan Hamilton 
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SAINT FRANCIS 
AND SAINT JOAN 


THE BOY WHO 
CARRIED HIS BOOTS 


The Tree house 
of Berkshire 


BOTH OF THE SAME LINE ? 

Something New About Two 
Great World Figures 

A MOTHER OF PROVENCE 

All countries were not long ago 
celebrating the seventh centenary of the 
death of Francis of Assisi ; all classes 
lavished flowers on his tomb. 

But of all these people from every 
part of the globe how many realise that 
Francis means French, and how many 
realise the significance of this fact in 
the case of Saint Francis ? How many 
connect his mother with Joan of Arc’s 
mother, whose ancestors were friends ? 
Most interesting information on these 
points has lately been gathered from 
documents of the time. 

In the absence of her husband Berna- 
done, who was away on business in 
France, Pica called her new-born son 
John, but when Bernadone returned 
he objected to this name and said to his 
wife: “Ourson will be equal to the French 
in amiability and wit; let us call him 
Francis." So the child was rechristencd. 

An Act of Homage 

At. that time Francis was seldom 
given as a Christian name in Italy, so 
that such a decision was an act of 
homage to France. But it was specially 
an act of homage to Provence, where 
Bernadone had first met Pica. All the 
biographers of Saint Francis are agreed 
as to the French origin of his mother. 
She was born in Tarascon, and belonged 
to a noble family. 

There is only the Rhone to be crossed 
between Beaucaire and Tarascon, and 
Bernadone, coming to the lair at Beau¬ 
caire to buy a stock of its famous cloth, 
had met the beautiful girl of Provence. 
The fair at Beaucaire and the festival 
of Saint Martha at Tarascon took place 
at the same time, and among the crowds 
of people gathered together to celebrate 
these events Bernadone and Pica met 
again and plighted their troth. 

Daughter of a Noble Family 

A document of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury throws some light on the ancestry 
of Pica : “ She is issue of the illustrious 
house of Bourlemont, as it appears from 
an ancient manuscript preserved in the 
archives of that noble family.” 

In connection with the name of 
Bourlemont let us look into the trial of 
Joan of Arc. Joan was born in the 
domain of the Bourlemonts ; Domremy 
was a fief of the Bourlembnts. It was 
they who were talked about by the fire 
in the winter evenings ; it was on them 
that hopes were built; it was from them 
that favour was expected. 

History is a cross-road. We do not 
know how the future may bring together 
the great names of the past, but today 
we understand better why Francis sang 
of his brother the Sun and his sister the 
water in the tongue of Provence. 


YOUTH AND THE LEAGUE 
A Great Festival 

It is to the youth of the world that 
the League of Nations matters most of 
all, and we rejoice to know that a great 
Festival of Youth is to be held in support 
of the League on June 18 at the Crystal 
Palace, London. 

The festival is being organised by the 
London District Federation of the 
League of Nations Union, and contin¬ 
gents are expected from the foreign 
Embassies and Legations in London, 
from the Overseas Dominions, and from 
abroad, as well as from every kind of 
young people’s organisation at home. 

There will be an opening service, 
followed by brass band and athletic, 
competitions, essay competition awards, 
a concert given by 5000 young people, 
and folk dancing, leading up to a massed 
gathering in the evening. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO HIM 

John Wanamaker and His Rise 
to Fame and Power 

WORK AND BE HONEST 

A book has just appeared telling the 
life-story of a boy who went to work 
carrying his boots in his hands. 

When he got to the street of his em¬ 
ployer’s office he took a piece of paper, 
wiped his feet, and put on the boots. He 
dared not arrive muddy, and he could 
not afford to wear out the boots. 

One day his mother saw him writing 
on a bit of brown paper, arid found he was 
making a long list of professions. At the 
top he put the things he would like to 
be, architect, doctor, journalist, clergy¬ 
man. At the bottom he wrote merchant. 
That was the last thing he wanted to 
be, but as he had to help to keep the 
family when he was only 14 he could 
not choose his career, and in the end he 
became a merchant—a merchant prince. 

The Shop-Assistant’s Friend 

The interesting thing about John 
Wanamaker is not’that he began life 
like that and made a fortune, but that 
he made a better world for shop-assist¬ 
ants. He had a lively conscience and a 
warm heart, and he hated the state of 
things that existed when he first started 
a small clothier’s shop. The doors of 
most shops were open from eight to six, 
though some opened earlier, and in all 
cases the assistants had to put in several 
hours’ work before or after closing-time. 
On Saturdays and in the fortnight 
before Christmas the shops shut only just 
before midnight. Clerks were dismissed 
if they spoke to one another, and shop- 
assistants were not permitted to sit down. 
No such thing as a fortnight’s holiday 
existed. Life was ceaseless slavery. 

In America John Wanamaker was the 
pioneer of early closing and the Saturday, 
half-holiday, and the . first to provide 
rest-rooms, doctors, cheap good meals, 
arid holidays with pay for shop-assistants. 
He met with bitter opposition, and more 
than once his business was on the verge of 
ruin, but he triumphed at last. 

A Writer of Postcards 

The merchant prince became a Cabinet 
Minister. Yet he never forgot his post¬ 
cards. These postcards were remark¬ 
able things. Ever since his boyhood 
John Wanamaker had spent almost 
every Sunday in working for the poor and 
ignorant people living in Bethany, his 
birthplace. He had a Bethany Brother¬ 
hood of about 1200 men, and whenever 
he travelled he sent them all postcards. 

He was 84 when he died in 1922, but 
he was busy to the end. Often he was 
seen in one of his great stores, not to spy 
or scold, but to help his assistants and 
customers. Once he saw a lady waiting 
while two girls gossiped behind the 
counter. The millionaire asked the lady 
her needs and served her himself, while 
the assistants waited with red cheeks for 
the reproof that never came. 

How He Advertised 

He was a happy man, and only two 
sorrows marked liis busy life : one was 
tlie loss of his wife, and one was the 
sinking of the Lusitania. On board 
were two of his men, arid he was haunted 
by the thought that if he had riot sent 
them on this voyage they would not 
have been killed. 

He believed tremendously in educa¬ 
tion, saying, “ You can’t build a four- 
storey man on a one-store}'' boy.” He 
believed in being absolutely honest and 
scrupulous in everything. He declared 
that the shop-assistant must.have “ con¬ 
science, brains, manners” if he wants 
to succeed. That is all. The way is just 
as easy for us as it was for the boy who 
went to work barefoot, carrying his boots. 


The naturalist and two of his friends 


A general view of the tree housa 


Underneath tha house 


Putting a finishing touch to the tree house 

Mr. A. Chapman, a Berkshire naturalist, has 
built himself a house in a tree at Barkham 
Ride, Finchhampstead, so that he may study 
owls and other birds more closely, and these 
pictures show the house resting on a big branch 
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Model Railway in 
a School 


Repairing some of the engines 


Finishing a hill in the landscape 


Trains arriving at a station 


Building a swing bridge 


Boys examining the engines 

At Mill Hill School a splendid model railway 
has been built by some of the boys, who have 
made their own stations, bridges, and tunnels. 
There are'thirteen engines in the system, some 
driven by steam and others by electricity 
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JOHNNY TADPOLE 
AND HIS TIME-TABLE 

THE YOUNG FROG LEGEND 

What is Happening in Our 
Country Ponds Just Now 

OUEER STORY FROM A RECTORY 

By Our Natural Historian 

The grown-ups have often strange 
stories in their papers as authentic 
natural history. A London evening 
■'paper has just told us that it has seen 
largo numbers of this year’s little frogs 
coming with their parents from their 
Hertfordshire nurseries ! 

Young frogs in March— this year's 
frogs ? .Never ! At tbat.time the mother 
frogs were busy, in most places, laying 
their eggs,. The little frogs described 
.were last. year’s generation ; the big 
ones may have been several years old. 
The baby frog on coming to land has 
but a few months’ feeding in its first 
year, and before it has attained any 
great size winter descends and puts it 
to sleep for several months, during which 
it lies torpid and lifeless, and wastes 
away rather than waxes larger. 

A Slow Process 

We have no March-perfected frogs in 
England. The eggs' are laid at any time 
between late February and April. In 
ideal conditions the eggs hatch in ten 
days, but with a lower, temperature the 
hatching often occupies three times as 
long. If all goes well, if the water 
continues pleasantly warm and vege¬ 
table and animal food is abundant, the 
favoured tadpoles become frogs in ten 
and a half weeks. That. is to say, an 
egg laid on February 28 would become 
a frog on May 12. Bub the period 
occupied in the cooler water would be, 
not ten weeks, but 33 weeks. Then the 
frogs w'ould not be fit to leave the water 
until the third week in October. 

Of course the frog-pond might not 
remain at the same temperature ; the 
heat would rise and hasten the process ; 
but 235 days for the birth of a frog is 
not exceptional. Some years ago the 
story of a brood of frogs, from the egg 
to the perfect land animal, occupied 
more than a year. 

Hibernating Tadpoles 

This wonderful thing occurred at 
Astley Abbot Rectory, near Bridg¬ 
north. There a mother frog deposited 
her spawn in a tank of an uriheated 
greenhouse in the early part of the 
summer. In the September of the 
following year the tadpoles had only 
just grown their legs; they had not 
disposed of the long tadpole tail in 
readiness for land travel. 

The great delay in their development 
was due to insufficiency of food in their 
tank, and they had actually hibernated 
‘as tadpoles throughout the winter. 
Accident brought the fact to light, and 
we may assume that the example may 
not be uncommon. Toads undoubtedly 
can live comfortably through the winter 
in the larval stage. 

Nature’s Care for Her Children 

Nature safeguards these humble, use¬ 
ful children of hers by enabling them to 
delay development, to come slowly to 
.maturity and perfection in spite of 
hardship and privation; but she does 
not in our unfriendly climate permit 
them to put forward their nursery time¬ 
table by two months, and appear full- 
limbed, land-going frogs when they 
should still be only half-way there. 

Our grown-up newspaper is wrong; 
the tiny frogs seen in Hertfordshire 
were not this year’s but last year’s 
frogs waking up. E. A. B. ■ 


"The Children 

MILLIONS WORSE 

THAN WASTED 

The Drink Bill 

ENOUGH TO PAY FOR THE 
NATIONAL DEBT ■ 

Last year was one of great industrial 
troubles, when 163 million working 
days were lost in Britain. All this meant 
a big drop in the spending power of our 
people, yet the. Drink Bill went down 
less than five per cent. 

That is the outstanding fact in Mr. 
George Wilson’s annual statement on 
the nation’s expenditure on alcohol 
Of course even this drop is something 
to be thankful for. The expenditure 
for ‘ every man, woman, and child in 
1925 averaged £7 4s., and last year it 
was £6 17s. In the average home, 
taking beer alone, anything from £18 
to £21 was spent, equal to over six 
weeks of the family income, on alcohol. 

We spent in interest on the National 
Debt 307 million pounds ; the rents of 
land and buildings set forth in Income 
Tax returns amounted to 280 millions. 
But on drink we spent 301 millions ! 
Spirits went down by over a million 
gallons, but the consumption of wine 
went up by 650,000 gallons. 

Wine has been going up for several 
years. It was a little over 13 million 
gallons in 1923, and last year it was 
over 16 millions. 


PAX 

Let Us All Be Friends 

Norway has been making treaties 
of friendship with her. neighbours, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, an cl 
copies of the treaties have been placed 
in the care of the League of Nations 

Each treaty provides that all dis¬ 
putes shall be settled peacefully. If the 
statesmen of each.country cannot come 
to an agreement the dispute is to be 
placed either before arbitrators or before 
the International Court at The Hague. 
Arrangements are also made for a 
Committee of Conciliation, which is a 
committee of chosen people who will 
try to bring about peace between dis¬ 
puting countries so that the case need 
not be taken into court. 

This Committee is a newidea which was 
proposed for all countries at a recent 
meeting of the League. Switzerland 
and Rumania have already put it into 
practice, and sent to the League last 
month the names of the people chosen 
to sit on the Conciliation Committee. 


WAR STORES 
The End at Last 

The sale of surplus war stores has 
been completed at. last, more than eight 
years after the close of the war. 

What was left over in 1923 was taken 
charge of by a Disposals Board repre¬ 
senting two great engineering firms, and 
now, in a little over three years, it has 
disposed of all the 250,000 remaining 
lots. The biggest of these lots was 
160 locomotives, and the smallest was 
a box of pills 1 

The lots included 450 factories and 
their contents, 45,000 tons of rails, 
22,000 tons of iron and steel piping, 
55,000 tons of other iron and steel 
materials, 7500 tons of other metals, 600 
locomotives, 1500 electric motors, 358 
cranes, 500 weighbridges, millions of pills 
and medical stores, dentist’s chairs. X-ray 
apparatus, and surgical instruments. 


PITIFUL SIGHT IN A CORNISH 
COVE 

At Kenneggy Cove, near Penzance, 
the other day the dead bodies of over 
a dozen sea birds were found strewn on 
the shore, blackened and soaked in 
thick crude oil, and many other black 
patches were seen floating on the waves. 


s ' Newspaper 

The Gulls ANb the 
Guillemot 

A Queer Little Scene on 
the Norfolk Coast 

By an East Anglian Correspondent 

A short time ago the writer was 
visiting the north-east coast of Norfolk 
when his attention- was directed to a 
common guillemot which was diving 
for fish about 200 yards from shore. 
With the guillemot were, two large 
herring gulls, which always kept close 
to it, and for some time the writer 
could not understand why these birds 
were in attendance. 

On one occasion the guillemot dived 
and came to the surface some distance 
away, and immediately the gulls rose 
in the air and settled on the water near 
it. Suddenly one of them made a rush 
at the guillemot, evidently taking some¬ 
thing from it, and it was then' clear that 
the gulls were keeping company with 
the guillemot on the chance that some 
of the fish it caught might be captured. 

A Splendid Diver 

Only once did the gulls appear to get 
anything, however. They seemed quite 
content to wait and hope: for the best, 
while the guillemot appeared in no 
way perturbed by their presence. 

The diving powers of the guillemot 
are remarkable, and it is believed that 
they sometimes go 120 feet below 
water. This bird remained below the 
surface 35 seconds during one of its 
dives. It was moving down the coast, 
evidently following a shoal of small fish ; 
but it had to work hard for its living, 
and its industry was in marked contrast 
to the attitude of the herring gulls, 
which evidently believe in reaping where 
others have sown. The habit of these 
birds is well known, but seldom does 
such a clear case come under notice. 

pussTgoes home 

A Morning Stroll and a 
Long Walk 

The papers have been telling us how a 
cat given by its owner at Headley 
Down, near Petersfield, to friends living 
near Guildford walked back 14 miles to 
its old home. 

But there are quite recent records of 
longer walks than that. Sixteen years 
ago a cat walked from Kingston-on- 
Thames to Street, in Somerset. That 
was 133 miles, and Pussy took six 
months to do it. Three years earlier a 
cat is said to have walked 280 miles, 
from Tooting to Newcastle. 

But the most remarkable walk of all 
was in the year before the war, when a 
cat walked from Ripon to Cardiff, 250 
miles, in nine days ! That was nearly 
thirty miles a day, day after day. Not 
many of us would like to do that. To 
this accomplished pedestrian the Peters- 
ficld cat’s 14 miles would bo nothing 
more than a morning stroll. 


THE BIRD IN THE MINE 
An Inventor Wanted 

In this age of invention there should 
surely be other means of testing the 
atmosphere in mines than carrying 
little song birds into them and seeing 
whether they live or die. 

A prize of ^100 has now been offered 
by Lady Cory for the invention of such 
a test, and we hope it will be won. It is 
the custom to take small birds down 
a pit after an explosion because they 
are very sensitive to the deadly gases 
released by the explosion, and their 
collapse serves as a warning that the 
explorers carrying them are entering 
the danger zone. 

Canaries are often used, but it is said 
that wild birds offer an even more 
sensitive test, so these are often caged 
and kept ready for the work. 
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PEOPLE BUYING 
THEIR OWN HOMES 

THE RISING HOST OF 
HOUSE OWNERS 

Practice That Has Grown 
Enormously Since the War 

A SPLENDID THING FOR 
THE NATION 

The number of British house-owners 
has grown enormously sincefihe war.; 

There are two reasons for this. . The 
first is that the thrift habit has increased 
among us, as is also shown by the large 
purchases of Savings Certificates.' ; 

The second reason is that since .the 
war it has become increasingly difficult 
to rent houses. The number of houses in 
the country is far short of the proper 
requirements of the people. The cost of 
building new houses has grown from 
two to three times what it was before 
the war. In the old days one could build 
a comfortable little cottage with three 
bedrooms for £150 or £200 ; now it 
would cost /450 to £550. This, of course, 
has raised the rent of new houses, and 
created a great difficulty for people with 
small incomes who need decent homes. 

How Building Societies Help 

In these circumstances there has set 
in a big movement in house-owning. 
This could not have happened if houses 
had to be bought outright by a lump 
sum. Few people living in small homes 
can readily find /400 or ^500. How, then, 
has the new ho.use-owning come about ? 

The answer is found in.; the work of 
the British building societies. 

These societies, in spite of their name, 
do not build: They are established under 
the law and protected by the law to help 
people to buy houses, and their method is 
simply that they enable us to buy homes 
on the instalment system. 

Finding the Deposit 

Suppose a man wishes to buy a little 
house worth £500. The building society 
will usually lend, if it finds the house 
sound, four out of each five of the pounds 
needed to buy it, and will accept from 
the purchaser repayment of the loan by 
monthly instalments extending over a 
period of xo, 15, or 20 years. These in¬ 
stalments, which are made equal for the 
whole period, are so arranged as to 
repay both the principal of the loan and 
the interest charged for lending the 
money. The building society secures 
the loan by what the lawyers call a 
mortgage, a formal pledge of the house, 
which is redeemed when all the instal¬ 
ments have been paid. 

We have said that a building society 
will advance four-fifths of the cost of an 
approved house. That is, of course, ^400 
in the case of a £500 house, and it means 
that the purchaser has to put ^100 down, 
so that he has to save up something 
substantial. Even here, however, the 
building society offers to help him 
again, for it will accept small savings 
and pay interest on them. 

So rapidly is this building society 
plan growing that at present the value 
of the properties being purchased by 
small people through it is about five 
times as great as before the war. 

Over a Million Members 

The British building societies have 
now well over a million members. Even 
this figure is beaten by America, where 
the building societies have no fewer 
than seven million members. Houseown¬ 
ing is much more common in the United 
States than'here; and it is to be hoped 
that the considerable growth which has 
recently taken place in the British move¬ 
ment will continue to expand. 

There is great pride and happiness in 
owning one’s home, and feeling that any 
improvement made in it is of permanent 
value to the home-maker. A great Eng¬ 
lish agriculturist once said that “the 
magic of property turns sand into gold,’’ 
and that is as true of houses as of sand. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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POLICEMEN AS ASTRONOMERS • 
Canadian police at 
•'M.Chesterfield Inlet,a q 
Li.\cenlre for W3fchinq « 

1 ,!!ieMoons eclipse, 
k on June 15, are i 
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A CRASH LIKE AN EARTHQUAKE 
A 1000-ton block of ice lafelu fell 
110 feet over the Kakabeka Falls 
with a noise like thunder,the 
shock being felt 25 miles away 


WOLVES STILL TROUBLESOME 
A great campaign against timber 
wolves is being carried on round 
Renfrew, Ontario, where losses of 
sheep 2 nd cattle have been severe 





THE FOSSIL-HUNTING SEASON 
Many fossils come to light in Siberia when the 
thaw sets in, and a dinosaur’s remains have 
VINTRY APRIL IN FRANCE just been found in a railway cutting 
Snow fell fora whole week at near Krasnoiarsk 
Hurillac in the Auverqne recently and 

' in some places lay three feet deep _- ~1 US 


A TL ANTIC 


Equator—the middle: 
line round the globe 


THE WORLDS STORM TRACKS FOR APRIL 



Within this belt . 
Sun is overhead, 
al noon this week: 


Direction of slorm tracks-^- 

Stormiest areas 


A GREAT TRADE THREATENED 
Because immerse quantities of nitrates 
are nen produced artificially, work at 
the great natural deposits in Chile 
is languishing and the trade has 
greatly declined 



phi 


» SALT FROM THE DEAD SEA 
’ Plans are being made to recover thousands 
of tons of potash yearly by pumping and 
evaporating the Dead Seas extraordinarily 

salt wafer See news columny'p - 
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STARVING THETSETSE FLIES 
Tsetse flies, which hunt by 
sight,have been almost wiped 
out in one Northern Niqerian 
forest since fencinq has 
kept the antelopes outside 
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WONDERFUL MOUNTAIN BUnERFUES 
An explorer who has climbed 

I Kinabalu,a peak in Borneo 13455 feet 
biqkcauoht on its slopes the most 
gorgeous butterflies,some measuring 
over five inches across 


mm _ 

THIRSTY LIONS 
Probably because thedrouqhl has dried 
up so many waferholes fhe lions in the 
Transvaal have been entering settled 
districts and causing much trouble 



A BOYfc THREE LEOPARDS 
A boy of 14 recently killed three leopards 
in four shots near Kalomo, Northern 
Rhodesia, bringing down the last one 
as it sprang at him 



THE DINGOES DEFIED 
Such effective measures have been taken 
aqainst the dingoes that it has been 
possible lately to send 40,000 sheep to 
remote parts of Northern Australia 
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RISKING LIFE FOR A LAMB 
A Perilous Feat on a Mountain 

To hang by a rope over a 2oo-foot 
cliff is not a pleasant experience in any 
circumstances; to face it for the 
rescue of two dumb animals shows a 
heart as tender as it is brave. 

This is what a chauffeur from Man¬ 
chester, Roland Owen, did on the bleak 
Conway Mountain in North Wales, 
A sheep and her lamb had got on to a 
ledge of rock on the face of the cliff 
and could not get away. They would 
have starved if Mr. Owen had not volun¬ 
teered to go to their aid. He had 
himself lowered from the slippery brow 
of the cliff, where even those who held 
the rope were in great danger of losing 
their foothold, and he reached the 
trapped animals. 

When he had secured the lamb, and - 
it was being hauled up to safety the 
rope broke and the lamb fell almost on 
top of him. The second attempt was 
successful. Then the mother was hauled 
up, and their rescuer followed, with 
two separate ropes round his body to 
prevent a repetition of the mishap with 
the lamb. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 
The New Director 

When Sir Sidney Harmer became 
Director of the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington his place as Keeper 
of the Zoological Department was taken 
by Mr. C. Tate Regan, and now that Sir 
Sidney Harmer has retired Air. Regan 
succeeds him. 

Mr. Regan, who is still under fifty, 
joined the Zoological Department when 
he was 23. He made fishes his special 
study, and he has published some very 
important works on the subject. He is 
not only a sound scientist but a sound 

adminkivaLor. 


A GREAT PEACE VICTORY 
The Mosquito in the Cotton Belt 

One of the latest and greatest vic¬ 
tories over malaria and the mosquito 
has been won in the tract of territory 
in Texas known as the Cotton Belt. 

That Belt has long been an abode of 
malarial disease, but ten years ago the 
St. Louis South-Western Railway, which 
traverses the zone, instituted an anti¬ 
malaria campaign. The campaign con¬ 
sisted mainly in stamping out the mos¬ 
quito by drainage and oil, preventing the 
access of mosquitoes to dwellings, giving 
quinine to prevent malaria, and teaching 
the public how to avoid infection. 

Thousands of quinine capsules were 
distributed all along the railway line, 
and a car was sent round equipped with 
models of various kinds of mosquitoes, 
of systems of drainage, of methods of 
screening houses, and so on. The car 
visited every city and town in the 
malarial zone, and exhibited its models 
either in the car itself or in schools. 

The result of this energetic campaign 
has been to lower the general hospital 
admission rate for malaria among the 
railway employees from a hundred in a 
thousand to less than three a thousand. 
That is a greater victory than an army 
ever won. 

BOYS TOGETHER 
And Friends for a Century 

Mr. George Cant is 103 and has just 
given up working in his garden. Up till 
last year he used to look after livestock 
as well. This hearty Englishman has 
been at work for 96 years, and Barke- 
stone-le-Vale is proud of such a resident. 

Sometimes it is sad to live to a great 
age, but Mr. Cant still has an old school¬ 
mate with whom he can discuss the days 
of long ago. Mr. William Walker of 
Nottingham is 105, and their friendship 
mav be said to be a century old. 


CAMEMBERT REMEMBERS 
MARIE HARI 

Famous Woman’s Little-Known 
Name 

For the best part of a century and a 
half a great part of the world has had 
cause to bless the lady who first made 
Camembert cheese. 

Now a monument has been raised to 
her memory at Vimoutier, near Camem¬ 
bert, in Normandy, where Madame 
Marie Hari was born in 1761. Marie 
Hari is the little-known name of this 
famous woman, and in this village she 
made her cheeses till they became so 
popular that she moved to Rouen to 
be nearer a market. 


A MINER SAVED FROM 
DEATH 

Exciting Adventure 

To fall into a colliery shaft many 
hundred feet deep, and to be held back 
by one foot from certain death, was the 
nerve-racking experience of a St. Helens 
colliery worker. 

He was working near a lift at the top 
of a shaft when it dropped a few feet 
and dislodged him. As he fell his foot 
caught in the framework of the shaft, 
but in spite of the- terrible strain the 
fastening of his clog held. His cries 
brought help, and he was happily 
released in time. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
A lock of Beethoven’s hair. . £2000 
1st ed. Gosson’s School of Abuse £720 
1000 Civil War tracts . . 1 . £510 

Dr. Johnson’s London, 1st ed. £210 
A Napoleon letter and others £165 
Cup and saucer of Lord Nelson £21 
A single leaf,of print of Dryden’s Epilogue 
to Constantine the Great realised £450. 


HENRY BALE, CAPITALIST 
The Halfpenny in His Boot 

Henry Bale, appearing before the 
magistrates at Birmingham, was in 
a sad way, for, though he said he was a 
labourer, the policeman who brought 
him up declared that Henry had no 
visible means of support. 

That is a terrible thing in England. 
Prison waits for the man with no 
support, and the prison gates will 
keep him from wandering abroad without 
it. But Henry had a happy thought. 
His resources were not quite at an end. 
He had a halfpenny. 

He had put it in his sock for safety. 
It was the one barrier between himself 
and penury, and it had rolled into his 
boot. From his boot he triumphantly 
produced it. 

The Bench looked at the halfpenny. 
The magistrates considered the case 
from the legal point of view, and then 
admitted to the gratified Henry that he 
was a capitalist on a halfpenny, and 
might wander abroad once more. 

Has there been anything quite like 
this since Saint Piran was cast into the 
sea in company with a millstone by his 
truculent parishioners in Ireland ? The 
story is told that the millstone floated, 
and the Saint, gleefully bestriding it, 
sailed - away to Cornwall with the 
shout “Visible means of support, my 
children, visible means of support ! ’’ 
On landing in Cornwall he built the 
church of St. Piran-among-the-Sands, 
which to this day is known as Per- 
ranzabuloe. 


A PRISON UNDER THE HAMMER 

Perhaps the oddest lot that has ever 
come under the hammer is Londonderry 
gaol, Nova Scotia. It has not held a 
prisoner for years, and so the Municipal 
Council decidecLto sell it. The highest 
bid was £j. . 

. The building now belongs to a cobbler, 
who will probably turn it into a ware¬ 
house or a garage. 
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The Robot of Daytona 
Sands 

hen Major Segrave’s- voice 
was heard in a London news¬ 
paper office quietly saying that he 
had just driven his Sunbeam car 
across Daytona Beach, Florida, 
at 203 miles an hour the feat 
seemed more marvellous than that 
he should be speaking across an 
ocean. So soon have we become 
used to wireless. 

Perhaps if the same ethereal 
waves had enabled us to see the 
car flashing into vision we should 
have been less astonished than if 
we had been at Daytona and had 
actually seen the car hurtling 
past like a thunderbolt. 

What would make us gasp 
at the sight of the car thundering 
past would be the thought that 
it was a man who was doing it. 
We should not see him ; we 
should only know that in that 
steel thunderbolt a man with 
nerves of steel, with heart of steel, 
with wrists of steel, sat guiding it. 

. Let us think a moment what 
that fearful speed means ; for¬ 
get everything else, and remem¬ 
ber the wonder of it. Watch the 
runners in a hundred yards 
sprint. Fast as they run they 
will take ten seconds to reach the 
tape. Major Segrave would have 
done it in one second! 

Watch the runners again. They 
dash along as nearly in a straight 
line as possible. A foot to right 
or left would throw them behind 
in the race. But a foot’s devia¬ 
tion in a machine going ten times 
as fast might spell disaster. Major 
.Segrave says the last shred of 
his forces of mind and body was 
directed to gripping the wheel so 
as to keep the car straight. An 
inch to the side as the wind of the 
car’s motion beat against the body 
could be felt ; an inch more might 
have taken him into eternity. 

The strain on the man we can 
understand, but he stood it like 
a. hero. And the machine was a 
hero too. Every muscle, every 
limb, every organ of its interior, 
vibrated to a strain that such a 
machine had never felt before. 

Major Segrave was the demi¬ 
god in the car. The car itself is 
a Robot among machines/trained 
and tested to the last steel mole¬ 
cule of its frame and its vitals to 
meet the strain which was to be 
imposed on it. The Robot re¬ 
sponded like a man, and it is good 
to know that everything about it 
is British. Its tyres, whirling 
round at 300 yards a second ; its 
axles, making a higher speed 
still; its cylinder rods, plunging 
in and out the furnace of its gas 
fuel as never rods worked before ; 
the whole vital mechanism, de¬ 
vouring space and emerging from 
its ordeal without a bolt missing— 
it is all a product of the brain 
and muscle of the old country that 
is still the wonder of the world 
if only some of us will give up 
grousing and get on with our work. 


Nature v. the Chemist 

r J 1 H£ Minister of Education for Czecho¬ 
slovakia, much concerned to see 
the schoolgirls of that beautiful land 
ruining their complexions with powder 
and paint, has entirely prohibited 
schoolgirls throughout the country 
from using cosmetics. 

All who love Nature’s complexion 
more than the chemist’s will wish the 
decree could run beyond the bounds 
of Czecho-Slovakia,.that life might be 
made the sweeter a little nearer home. 
® • 

A Forerunner of the Wireless Age 

^hile we wonder more and more at 
the miracles of the Wireless Age 
it would be a pity not to give a thought 
at times to our old friend Morse. 

It is just ninety years since Samuel 
Morse first demonstrated his system 
before the United States Congress. 
For years before he had been strug¬ 
gling to win recognition, and all this 
time he was wretchedly poor, though 
he had won a gold medal as a sculptor 
and was a professor of art. One of 
his pupils tells us that, owing to the 
delay of a cheque from home, he 
was late with his fee. The professor 
came into his room' and said: 
“ Well, Strother, my boy, how are we 
off for money ? ” Strother hoped to 
pay next week. “ Next week ! ” said 
Morse, sadly; “I shall be dead by 
that time from starvation.”. The 
horrified Strother managed to scrape 
up £2, and they dined together, and 
afterwards Morse, took the boy’s hand 
and said : “ This is my first meal for 
24 hours. Strother, don’t be an artist.. 
It means beggary. A dog lives better. ” 
Better days came at last, and Morse’s 
system lives on. We of the Wireless 
Age should remember him. 

© 

On a Shining April Day 

On a shilling April day, 

When the sea was white with spray 
And the clouds were little feathers in 
the blueness overhead, 

All the way from Kent to France 
I could see the waves a-dance, 

And I asked what they were dancing 
for, and this is what they said : 

Gorse and primroses and fern 
All alongjthe cliffs return, 

And Ibe winds bring news of apple trees 
with buds all blushing red. 

0, the Earth has flowers for spring, 
But the sea has none to bring, 

So we welcome her with dancing, so we 
dance for her instead ! Country Girl 
© 

A Charming Answer 

Qne of the neatest answers was 
improvised years ago by a 
youth who is now a chaplain at Yale 
University. Two men were talking 
of somebody, and Riggs expressed 
dislike, saying: “ He always has a 
grouch.” “ Well, Riggs, I always 
thought you had a grouch until I 
knew you,” said his friend. “ Probably 
I did until I knew you,” said Riggs. 


The Gramophone Boy 

JTvery gramophone firm in the 
world has been producing new 
records of Beethoven’s music to 
celebrate his centenary. 

The head of one great business was 
discussing their fresh records when 
he was interrupted by a junior, who 
had a good business instinct but very 
little musical knowledge. 

“ Has Beethoven signed up with 
us exclusively,” he asked, “ or can 
the other people call on him too ? ” 
© 

Tip-Cat 

J^ussolini is said to need critics. He 
will get them without advertising 
the vacancy. 

B 

Americans do not possess less nerves 
than the English. Or they would 
not be so ready to jump at things. 

’ 0 

Lord Birkenhead doubts whether he 
could pass an examination in any sub¬ 
ject. Some of his critics have no doubts. 
0 

W lady asks : What is home without 
a dog ? Not a dog’s home. 

0 

Jt is better, we are told, to be in debt 
to one’s tailor than to borrow from 
friends. Unfor¬ 
tunately our 
tailor does not 
know this. 

0 

Lord Balfour 
says you can¬ 
not be a pioneer 
without losing 
something. Even 
if it is only your 
way. 

0 

Doctors should 
not be 
gloomy. This 
rule does not apply to their patients, 
except when the bill is only a little one. 
0 

Qreat literature consists of small 
words. And great authors are often 
small men. 

0 

Dhe younger generation is creating a 
new race. A motor race. 

B 

§trong language indicates weakness. 

That is why some are said to have 
a weakness for it. 

P.P. in the W.P.B. 

Peter Puck has finished his runs 
round the counties of England and 
Wales. He sends us these five rhymes: 

Dukes and sweeps alike are born well 
If their births took place in Cornwall. 
Though I roam in foreign parts, 

I have left my heart in Herts. 

Glories of the past we foster, 

Though we’re up to date in Gloucester. 
Island built on heavenly plan, 

Fit for gods, why Isle of Man ? 

All your sorrows you’ll forget 
Once you come to Somerset. 

For Monmouth and Oxford Peter has 
been put in the waste-paper basket. 

© 

A Girl Guide’s Prayer 

Teach us, Lord, to serve Thee; to give 
and not to count the cost; to fight 
and not to heed the wounds; to toil 
and not to seek for rest; to labour 
and not to seek reward. 


When Thrushes Build 

hen thrushes build and 
swallows come, 

And, deep in hedgerow and in tree, 
God makes Himself a secret home. 
Then beauty lays swift hands 
on me 

And clamours at my heart, and 
there 

Breaks through with tumult and 
with stir. 

I feel within the Earth’s dim 
heart 

Blind fingers groping for the light, 
And follow still the eager start' 
Of slender shoots most frail 
and bright. 

Oh, secret life ! Wise soil, to 
keep 

Until the appointed time thy 
sleep ! 

]\/[en’s hearts are like the 
wintry Earth, 

Barren and bare of leaf and 
• flower ; 

Then lo ! tis spring. ■ They 
bring to birth 

In some most tender, secret hour 
The shoots of lovely thoughts 
that rise 

Out of the dark toward the 
skies. Flora Sandstrom 

© 

Seen From a Window 

Cy Our Country Qirl 

“ you must find it dull lyinghere week 
after week,” said the Visitor. 

" I’ve got books and the window,” 
replied the Invalid. 

“ The window ! ” said the Visitor. 
“ I shouldn’t think you could see much 
through that. Nothing happens here.” 

“ It does,” said the Invalid. " I 
saw something charming only this 
morning; It-made me feel pleased for 
ever so long.” 

The Visitor cast a glance at the 
wintry sky and the empty road, with 
its prim villas all in a row. ■ 

“ Perhaps you won’t think it as 
nice as I did,” said the Invalid, “ but 
I’ll tell you. I saw a lover and his 
lass coming down the road arm in arm, 
laughing as gaily as if there were no 
biting east wind blowing. I never saw 
two people looking more happy. 
They seemed to forget the whole world 
in their joy at meeting. Then I saw 
them stop, and swerve across the road 
as if to avoid something. After walk¬ 
ing on the opposite pavement for a 
few yards they crossed back again 
and went into a house.” 

“An Alsatian dog? ” asked the Visitor. 
“ No,” said the Invalid. “ It was 
a sparrow pecking at a crust! ” 

© 

One Word 

Maybe one word . 

Was said to you, 

But that one word 
Gave birth to two. 

. And those two words 
Gave birth to four ; 

And they, alas! 

To many more. 

Only one word 
At first was said. 

And lo ! a hundred 

Laughs lay dead. Egbert Sandfonf 



Peler Puck Wants 
to Know 



if a revolving 
bookcase is a cir¬ 
culating library 
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KING CHARLES’S CHAIR 


CAPTAIN FURNEAUX 

WHY NEW ZEALAND 
WANTS HIS PORTRAIT 

A Romantic Chapter of the 
Empire’s History 

THE FATE OF TEN ENGLISHMEN 

Lord Birkenhead has promised the 
Government of New Zealand that he 
will send it a copy of the portrait of 
Fumeaux, who was an ancestor of Lady 
Birkenhead. 

Tobias Fumeaux, a son of Devon, 
who died in 1781 at forty-six, was 
one of the minor giants of the eighteenth 
century who carried on the old Eliza¬ 
bethan tradition of war and exploration 
in strange seas in tiny English vessels. 
He became second-in-command to Cap¬ 
tain Cook, and sailed the little Adventure 
round the world with him. 

Pigs for New Zealand 

Like Willoughby and Chancellor long 
before, the two heroes became separated 
during part of the voyage,' and Fumeaux 
sailed 14 hundred leagues alone before 
rejoining Cook. He afterwards drifted 
away from Cook again, bringing back a 
wonderful South Sea Islander, the first 
of his race ever to enter the northern 
hemisphere. He was the delightful 
Omai, of whom we read in the accounts 
of Cook's last voyage. 

With Cook or without him Furneaux 
was all the time doing fine work in ex¬ 
ploration, in landing seeds, plants, and 
animals among strange island peoples ; 
and later Cook found gay gardens that 
his worthy comrade had established. 
It was Furneaux who gave New Zealand 
her first pigs. 

But one of the most terrible tragedies 
of all the great voyage befell Furneaux. 
While he was at Queen Charlotte Sound, 
New Zealand, he sent off a boat under a 
midshipman with a crew of nine men to 
collect vegetables for his ship. The boat 
and the crew never returned. 

A Land of Cannibals 

An expedition ashore told with dread¬ 
ful significance what had happened. 
New Zealand, like so .many other places 
pf the period, was a land of cannibals. 
The very place where Furneaux landed 
his animals was named Cannibal Cove. 
Only grim, pathetic relics of his ten men 
remained to reveal the appalling end 
which the poor sailors and their boy 
officer had met. The cannibals had 
made a meal of them. 

During his third voyage Cook went 
again to the Sound, where he had 
earlier made friends with the natives. 
Now, though years had passed and they 
knew and remembered him well,' they 
were terrified at meeting him. Their 
old confidence was gone ; nothing could 
lure them on board his ship. They 
thought he had come to avenge the 
men they had eaten. They remem¬ 
bered Furneaux and his wrath. 

How Cook’s Life Was Saved 

They were romantic days, but beneath 
the surface tragedy and horror lay. 
Hunger, need, warlike custom, even 
religion, all conspired to keep alive the 
fearful' practices that have stained- the 
record of every nation in its infancy. 
Even Cook and his band of pioneers, 
who went and found out these terrible 
things, did not always escape the 
hardships which made the islanders 
cannibals. Cook himself, on the voyage 
on which he lost Furneaux, was reduced 
to what, for an invalid, amounted 
almost to starvation. He was sadly ill, 
at death’s door, on a wide and landless 
stretch of ocean. Only fresh food could 
save his life, and there was none in the 
ship ; it had all been given to savages. 

Stay, there was one possibility. There 
remained a dog alive on board. The 
ship’s doctor killed that, fed Cook with 
broth made from it, and gave him its 
flesh to eat. At home, said the ex¬ 
plorer, the thought of such a meal 
would make men ill, but he ate it with 
' *»ankfulness. and was cured. 


A n interesting piece of furniture has 
just come to public knowledge. It 
is the chair on which Charles the First 
sat during his trial in Westminster Hall. 

The king gave the chair to his 
chaplain, William Juxon, Bishop of 
London, who comforted Charles on the 
scaffold and took his dead body away for 
burial at Windsor. Juxon was afterwards 
deprived of his bishopric and went to 
live on his estate of Little Compton 
in Gloucestershire, taking with him his 
master’s chair. At the Restoration he 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but he was a very old man and died soon 
after, when the chair passed into the 


W ill wonders ever cease ? Here is 
yet another new telephone marvel. 
An immense number - of business 
arrangements are made on the telephone 
nowadays, loyally and exactly carried 
out. But there has been this dis¬ 
advantage hitherto, that people have 
only their own memories to go by as 
to the exact arrangements made. 

Henceforth, however, it will be pos¬ 
sible to have a record of every telephone 
conversation. We told the other day 
of a machine which could be put on 
duty at the telephone when its owner 
was out, and would ask anyone ringing 
up to dictate a message which it could 
repeat to its owner on his return. The 
new machine is a development of this. 

It is called a telegraphone, and is 
something between a telephone and a 
dictaphone. The moment it is switched 


keeping of another family, who pre¬ 
sented it to Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
Hospital, where it has remained ever 
since. Now the hospital needs money, 
and thinks of selling its heirloom. 

The chair is a really magnificent 
specimen of early 17th-century work, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
would be greatly enriched by it. It 
has been suggested that it should be 
kept, not in a museum, but in West¬ 
minster Hall on the spot where it was 
used during the most famous trial in 
English history. This is an excellent 
idea, and we hope it will be found 
possible to carry it out. 


on it begins to record on a cylinder every 
word said on the telephone at either 
end. When the conversation record is 
not wanted any more the cylinder can 
be scraped and used again, and this can 
be done 90 times to each cylinder. A 
cylinder will hold half an hour’s talk. 

The conversation can be repeated 
any number of times, like a gramophone 
record, cither direct to its owner or 
over the telephone to whoever else is 
interested. It will take a wireless 
telephone message from New York 
while its owner is asleep in bed, and 
repeat it to him when he wakes. 

Truly the world is a wonderful, place 
to live in. We can tell our telephone 
to do our listening for us ; perhaps 
some day it will do our talking. Then 
what you have said you have said, 
and there will be no denying it. 


THE SEA THAT CAN 
DROWN NOBODY 

GREAT PLAN TO GET 
SOMETHING OUT OF IT 

Big Development Expected in 
a Bible Land 

DEAD SEA’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO LIFE 

Though no man can drown in the 
Dead Sea, it is .equally true that ng 
creature can live in its waters, because 
of the salts that have accumulated there 
through the ages. Yet the world has 
uses for salts, especially potassium 
salts, which we call potash. 

So the world is to have the Dead Sea’s 
potash, possibly a hundred thousand 
tons of it every year. 

We heard much before the war of 
Germany’s monopoly of the world sup¬ 
ply of potash, but Britain is preparing to 
break it, with the help of the Dead Sea. 

Potash By Evaporation 

We want much potash for matches, 
for soft soap, for glass, for calico- 
printing, for wool-washing. Germany 
and France get it out of the earth ; 
Britain is going to get it out of the sea, 
and she is going to get it by Nature’s 
own method, evaporation. 

Ages and ages ago the Dead Sea 
stretched for 200 miles and was level 
with the Mediterranean. Now it is 
only 46 miles long, and its surface is 
1300 feet lower than that of the Mediter¬ 
ranean (its bottom is 1300 feet lower- 
still). For that there is only one reason, 
evaporation. While the Sun has been 
taking water out of the Dead Sea rain 
and rivers have been putting salts into 
it. Most rivers and rains cany a certain 
amount of salt to the sea, but the Dead 
Sea’s streams, from the Jordan down¬ 
ward, carry a great deal, for there is 
much rock salt in the district. 

A Profitable Scheme 

For ages and ages the Sun has been 
taking water out of the Dead Sea 
faster than the rivers could put it in, 
though sometimes for a short period 
the rivers have gained a little in the 
struggle. But in regard to salt the 
rivers have had it all their own way, 
and the result is that, whereas in the 
ocean the salt is less than five per 
cent of the whole, in the Dead Sea 
it is 25 per cent, so that a man bathing 
there cannot sink. 

Experiment has shown that if Dead 
Sea water is exposed in shallow pans of 
clay evaporation will completely dispose 
of the water, and leave salt crystals 
containing one ton of potash-yielding 
salt for every five tons of common salt. 
It is proposed so to multiply these pans 
in the Jordan Valley, just above the sea, 
as to enable the Sun to take from them 
two million tons of water a year, leaving 
behind no less than half a million tons 
of common salt, a hundred thousand 
tons of potash, and a huge quantity of 
magnesium as well. 

Helping the Palestine Revenue 

The problem is what to do with the 
salt, and to that problem no solution 
is so far forthcoming. There is some 
local trade in salt already, but it could 
not be expanded to anything like such 
proportions as these. It is clear that 
the railway from the coast to Jerusalem 
will have to be extended to the site of 
the pans, and there will be. pumps and 
much other plant to provide. 

A condition of the charter for the 
working of the scheme will be a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the Palestine 
revenue, which Britain administers for 
the League of Nations. See World Map 


A ROOF GARDEN IN LONDON 



Visitors admiring tha Rowers 



Thousands of tulips and daffodils 


The new May Fair Hotel, which was opened in London the other day, has a roof garden in 
which thousands of spring flowers are blooming, including ten thousand daffodils. These pic¬ 
tures show how the trees of the Green Park form a natural background for this lovely garden 


What You Have Said You Have said 
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ANTWERP’S WAY 
TO THE SEA 

THE PROBLEM OF A 
GREAT RIVER 

Use of a Waterway Running 
Through Two Countries 

HOLLAND REJECTS A TREATY 

Many quarrels between nations have 
begun in the difficulty two countries 
find in agreeing about the control of a 
waterway passing through both. There 
is trouble now between Belgium and 
Holland from that cause. 

Ever since Belgium secured her in¬ 
dependence nearly a century ago she 
has chafed at the fact that the way to 
the sea from her great port of Antwerp 
has remained under Dutch control. 

Although navigation of the Lower 
Scheldt has been free, much friction has 
arisen under the joint control of the two 
countries; and when the Great War 
came, and Holland, as a neutral, closed 
the river to all warships, Belgium began 
to think the position intolerable. 

A New Treaty Needed 

Seven years ago a treaty was drawn 
up which gave Belgium the right to 
make two canals across Dutch territory, 
one from Antwerp to one of the mouths 
of the Rhine connected with Rotterdam 
and the other. from' Antwerp to the 
Rhine proper in Germany. Both canals 
were clearly likely to divert trade from 
Rotterdam to Antwerp. 

But to the Belgians-these concessions 
seemed too small, and their: Govern¬ 
ment allowed the treaty to remain 
unsigned. Five years later it .was 
revived and formally signed by . both 
Governments, and presented to their 
respective Parliaments for confirmation. 
By this time, however, the treaty had 
become very unpopular in Holland. The 
House of Deputies was persuaded some 
months ago to accept it by. a majority 
of three, but the Upper House has now 
rejected it by a large majority, and the 
Foreign Minister has resigned. 

Of course things cannot be left where 
they are. Another treaty will have to 
be hammered out, and it is said that 
Holland will set to work to find a settle¬ 
ment of the problem. 

AN ENGINE RETIRES 
Number One’s Last Run 

An old railway engine that began work 
in 1869 ought not to be sent to the work- 
house, so the L.N.E.R. has decided to 
put it in a museum. 

Locomotive Number One has finished 
work, and it has earned a rest, for it 
has run over a million miles. It was 
fitting that it should make its journey 
from Doncaster to York (where the 
L.N.E.R. has its museum) under its own 
steam, rather than submit to the 
indignity of a tow. 

Number One was the very latest 
thing in 1869. It was designed by the 
late Patrick Stirling, and belonged to a 
class known as eight-footers from the 
size of the driving-wheels. It was 
famous for its speed and smooth 
running. It cannot vie with its suc¬ 
cessors, the huge locomotives called 
Pacifies, but it is far more shapely, and 
has had an interesting history. 

It is pleasant to think that Number 
One is not going to be broken up for 
old iron after its long years of service 
to the travelling public. It marked a 
stage in locomotive engineering, and we 
can truly say we shall not look upon 
its like again. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . 118 

Total rainfall 2-24 ins. 
Wet days . . 18 

Dry days . . .13 

Warmest day . 21 st 
Coldest day . . 14th 


RAINFALL 
Holyhead . 4‘16 ins. 
Falmouth . 4'05 ins. 
Southampton 3-03 ins. 
Dublin . . 2 92 ins. 

Aberdeen . 2'04 ins. 
Gorleston . 1'8l ins. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



America now has 5000 aeroplanes. ■ 

A man found asleep on a stair in 
Glasgow had £200 hidden in his clothing. 

The Australians have nicknamed Can¬ 
berra, their new capital, Kangaroosalem. 

Over 15,000 tons of cockles are landed 
every year from the 22 cockle-beds of 
England and Wales. 

A First Appearance 

A woman barrister has appeared for 
the first time before a House of Commons 
Committee. 

Popular Science 

A thousand scientific books have been 
published in England for every year of 
this century. 

Death Abroad in the Land 

Nearly a thousand people arc killed 
and over 100,000 people injured in the 
streets of Greater London every year. 

Silkworms and Silk Stockings 

It lias been estimated that a single 
pair of stockings contains the silk from 
333 silkworms. 

Words by Wira 

The American Telephone Company 
has over ten million stations and handles 
about 43 million conversations daily-. 

London Bicycle Traffic 

Two thousand motor-cycles and thirty 
thousand bicycles cross the London 
bridges every day. . 

m Australia’s Apple Fleet 

The first of a fleet of 18 ships with 
apples from Australia in cold storage has 
unloaded 25,000 stones of them at Hull. 

A Boat Baco Rocord 

In the Boat Race the Cambridge cox¬ 
swain, J. A. Brown, created a record by 
steering the winning crew for the fourth 
year in succession. 

A Thiol’s Patent 

A Canadian convict serving a life 
sentence for bank .robbery has been 
granted a patent for a device to stop theft 
from mail-bags. 

Tho Old Boy Calls 

A stranger called at the Alexandra 
Orphanage, Haverstock Hill, saying he 
was an Old Boy of 45 years ago. He 
left a cheque for £100. 

Energy 

It is calculated that a million people 
speaking for an hour and a half do not 
expend more energy than is consumed 
in boiling the water for a cup of tea. 

A Channel Monument 

A monument is to be erected on Cape 
Gris Nez to commemorate the first 
swimming of the Channel by a woman. 
Miss Ederle. 

4000 Years Old 

The skull and spine bones of a man 
believed to have lived 4000 years ago, 
in the Bronze Age, have been found by 
workmen digging a trench near Ports¬ 
mouth. _ 

EIGHT PEACE MEN 
And a Good Little Book 
About Them 

Champions of Peace. By Hebe Spaull. 
Allen & Unwin. 3 s. 6d. 

Hebe Spaull has made a very inter¬ 
esting and informing book of short 
biographies of eight of the world’s 
statesmen who helped to build up the 
League of Nations. 

Naturally she leads off with President 
Wilson ; then come General Smuts and 
Lord Cecil, who helped him in drafting 
the Covenant. M. Branting from Sweden, 
Dr. Nansen from Norway, and Dr. 
Benes from Czecho-Slovakia take their 
place as men who led in establishing the 
authority of the League Assembly. The 
remaining two are Dr. Inazo Nitobe, the 
Japanese Assistant Secretary of the 
League, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who settled the reparations question with 
Germany and so paved the way to her 
admission to the League. 

The value of the biographies is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that all these great 
men who are still living revised Miss 
Spaull's account of them. 


A Man Who Lies 
by Charing Cross 

This year has seen the third centenary 
of the birth of a famous Irish scientist 
who should not be forgotten. He was 
Robert Boyle, the seventh son and the 
fourteenth child of the first Earl of Cork. 

When Robert was eight his father 
sent him to Eton, a perilous journey 
in those days because of the Turkish 
slave-galleys which infested the Irish 
Sea. He went on to Geneva, where he 
became fluent in French and Italian, 
and he was called back to England to 
find his father dead and England ablaze 
with civil war. 

Robert was much more inclined for 
the pen than for the sword, and the more 
troublous the time the. more did he find 
refuge in chemistry and philosophy. 
He and some men of similar disposition 
used to meet at one another’s houses. 
They called themselves the Invisible 
College, because, although a society of 
students, they had no building. This body 
afterwards became the Royal Society, 
the chief learned society in England. 

A Son of Vulcan 

Chemistry was Boyle’s favourite study. 
Vulcan, he wrote to his sister, had so 
transported and bewitched him as to 
make him fancy his laboratory a kind 
of Elysium. 

One of his chief discoveries was that 
air was elastic and could be compressed 
or expanded. He devised what was 
practically the modern air-pump. He 
explained the existence of air in water. 
He looked into the laws which govern 
the equilibrium of fluids. He intro¬ 
duced the use of vegetable tests to tell 
whether substances are add or alkaline, 
satisfied himself with regard to the 
circulation of the blood, and studied 
also the nature of respiration; in fact,** 
says someone, " To him we owe the 
secrets of fire, air, water, animals, 
vegetables, fossils, so that from his 
works may be deduced the whole system 
of natural knowledge.” 

The Man Who Suggested Gulliver 

Boyle wrote innumerable treatises, 
some of them with such curious titles 
as these: On seeing a child take the 
plums out of a piece of cake; Upon a 
lanthorn and candle carried by on a 
windy night; Upon the spaniel's care¬ 
fulness not to lose me in a dark place; 
Upon a child that cried for the stars. 

In one of his essays, On the eating ©f 
oysters, he said that he had thoughts of 
making a romantic story where the 
scene would be laid in an island governed 
by some such laws and • customs as 
those of Utopia, and he would have an 
observing native of this country travel 
in Europe and then go back to his 
people and give an account of our 
customs and manners. This gave Swift 
the idea for Gulliver’s Travels. 

A Chemist Very Devout 

This forerunner of the modern chemist 
was a man of great religious devotion. 
He interested himself in missionary 
work, and as a director of the East India 
Company tried to induce the company 
to Christianise India as well as com¬ 
mercialise it. He had the greater part 
of the New Testament translated into 
the Malayan language, published the 
whole Bible _ in Irish, and gave the 
Scriptures to the people of India and 
also to the Turks. 

He lived very sparingly and laboured 
incessantly. He had to fight against 
physical weakness. But his character 
was most elevated, his ideas most pro¬ 
found, his enthusiasm unflagging. 

The bones of this quiet man rest in 
.what is perhaps the busiest spot in the 
world. The stones of his grave at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields echo to the foot¬ 
steps of the millions for ever passing by 
at Charing Cross, 


HEROIC NUNS OF 
SHANGHAI 

THE CHILDREN IN THE 
TERROR 

Courage and Devotion on the 
Chinese Battlefield 

THE CROSS OF PEACE 

A story of courage and devotion 
comes from troubled Shanghai. 

In Chapei, just outside the Interna¬ 
tional Settlement, stood a tall building 
called the House of the Holy Family. 
It was a French institution, combining an 
orphanage and a convent school, and 
was in the charge of great-hearted nuns. 

School was going on as usual. There 
were about 152 Chinese children and 130 
foreigners. All were deep in their 
lessons, the older girls trying to forget 
that there was a reign of terror in 
Shanghai, the little ones feeling that no 
harm could come to them. 

Suddenly there was a crash. The 
shriek and whine of shells came nearer. 
Shells began to catch the school roof. 

Hoping for the Best 

Upon the scholars and the other child¬ 
ren of the institution fell a bewildering 
terror. They were of all ages, from 
babies of a year to girls in their teens. 
It was something they could not believe, 
guns destroying their sanctuary. 

The swift action of the Sisters. in 
charge saved them from panic. The 
scholars were hastily marshalled into 
the main building, which seemed safer 
than the wing used as schoolrooms. 
There the company huddled together 
and kneeled in prayer. The, Sisters told 
their charges that if everybody waited 
quietly all would be well. 

The older girls took their tone from 
the nuns and pretended pot to be 
afraid ; the little ones clung to the big 
ones. So the afternoon wore away. 

A Night of Terror 

But night came, and still the shells 
shrieked and crashed. Babies and little 
ones dozed off in the laps of the bigger 
children. The others huddled together, 
the arms of the nuns round them ; and 
through the hours of that ghastly dark 
night they sat watching the flames and 
red ruins of Chapei. 

Morning came on that forlorn group 
of women and children, dry-eyed, 
hungry, thirsty. The shelling never 
ceased. All Chapei seemed to be falling 
in ruin and firo. Toward noon came the 
final terror. The chapel was in flames. 

Then a young French nun volunteered 
to take the younger children openly 
through the streets to the Settlement. 

A Perilous Journey 

The little band huddled together and 
went out. Twelve babies were carried 
in the arms of girls. Others, who could 
toddle, clung to the skirts of the nuns 
and an old Chinese servant who insisted 
on going with them. The gallant 
Sister went ahead, her crucifix held 
high, her calm lips moving in prayer. 
Not for the first time in history the 
Cross of Peace was held out as a talis¬ 
man of faith in a world whose founda¬ 
tions were shaking. 

As they came into the street they were 
met by a shower of bullets. No one was 
hurt. A few yards farther on the old 
Chinese servant was shot down. They 
had to leave her there. Through the 
narrow alleys, past the dead and dying 
and the falling ruin*, went the little 
procession. They arrived safely at the 
Settlement, unhurt. 

Meanwhile the Sisters and the older 
girls left in charge of the home were 
watching the flames coming nearer. 
Just when it seemed that nothing could 
save them they saw a Greatheart, a 
French priest, pushing through a gather¬ 
ing mob toward the home. He found 
means of taking the Sisters and the rest 
of the school to refuge in the Settlement. 
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C.N. Birthday fund 

Third List 

.. We give below a third list of contribu¬ 
tions to the C.N. Birthday Fund, which 
is to be devoted to the Little Folks 
Convalescent Home at Bexliill. 

Contributions are still most welcome 
fromreaderswho love theC.N. The total 
sum at present received is about J400. 

£ 5 . Friend of Little Children; Miss Campbell, 
London, S.W. 10; I. W. C. £ 2 . A Friend; Anon., 
Leek. £1 2 s. 6d. The Misses Rosemary and Anne 
Robinson. £1 Is. Highlands School Pupils. Peppard 
Common; V/. G. Betts, Brighton; Young People of 
Farnham Congregational Church. £ 1 . Pupils of 
Bassett Road Girls’ School, Leighton Buzzard ; Miss 
E. Ridgeway, Hoylake; Mrs. Webster, Southport; 
Julie G. Leigh, Southport; Mr. S. Barker, Bourne¬ 
mouth; Tom, Lucy, and Viola Kenkham; C. H. 
Osborne, Berlin; Mrs. Unwin,, Haslemere; Anon., 
Highbridge; Air, J. J. J. Barstow, Weston-super- 
Mare ; Miss Craig and Friends, West Malvern ; Miss 
G. Camotta, Manchester; Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
Little Lever } A. D. .Stables, Parkstone. 17 s. 6d. 
Pupils of Bisley Boys’ School, Master and Miss, 
Roberts, and Miss H alii well. 12 s. ed. Mrs. Dent and 
her Grandchildren, London, W. 14 . 10 s. 9 d. Yedding- 
ham Co. School, West Heslerton. 10 s. I. J. Sinclair, 
Stirling; Miss M. Horlick, Birkenhead; H. S.; 
43rd Co. Liverpool Girl Guides; C.N. Reader, 
Reading; Kathleen Phibbs, Irish Free State; 
Mrs. Barker and Family, Horbury; Mrs. and Robert 
Thompson, Darlington ; Four Well-Wishers, Norfolk ; 
Some of the Boys and Girls at Princess Mary’s 
Hospital. Margate ; Standard Six Girls, Alfreton Road 
Council School, Nottingham; J. M. and G. T. Smith, 
Thrapston; Mrs. Burt, Stoke Poges; Miss Jessie 
Dick, Greenock; Muriel; Miss A. Meredith, Birmingham; 

V, M. Batley, Kingston; A Newsagent, and Lover of 
the C.N.; Mrs. Blackball, Nairn; Airs. C. E. Stev/art, 
Sheila and Jean, South Kensington ; Mrs. Lambert, 
Guildford; Lover of C.N.; E. At. Johnson, London, 

S. E. 3 ; Two C.N. Readers; Airs. Glover, Ossett. 
8s. Form. Up. III., Clecthorpes Girls' Secondary 
School. 7 s. 6d. St. II. B, Laycock St. George School, 
N. 1 .; The Alisses and Air. Redfern, Levenshulme; 
Dorothy and Iris Fletcher, Boxmoor; The Scholars 
of Stourton and Chevington Village Schools ; “ Irish 
Girl ”; The Children of Junior II., Auchterarder 
School, Perthshire; Class VI., Crown Road Girls' 
School, Sutton; Alary and Katie Nelson, London, 
N. 21 ; Miss Kate Maddox and Friends, Leicester ; 
Air., Mrs., and Dorothy Andrews; A. Friend. Aberdeen; 
Three C.N. Readers, Sherborne; H. V. Jones, Liver¬ 
pool. 6s. Ian Hylton, Lincoln. 5 s. Airs. John 
Ross, Ross-shire; M. Pelecanos, Willesdeu Green; i 
Aliss J. Russell, Forres; C.N. Friend, Orkney; 
Airs. Hake/ Exmouth ; Airs, and Aliss Allen, Ilfra¬ 
combe; lan and James Reid, London, N .14 ; Mrs... 
Duff and Mrs. Ramsden, Burnley; A. Al. Mayer 
and A. E. Jaggers, Bridgwater; H. M. and Air. Kirk, 
Nottingham; The Alisses Harrison, Llandudno; 
M. B. Hankey, Dover; Airs. Roberts, Edinburgh ; I 
Aliss Dawson, Edinburgh; Aliss Barrett, Staines; 
Mrs. Malden,'London, S.E.12; Kathleen and Betty 
Harvey, Rickmansworth ; Mrs. Bloxam, Bath ; Air. ; 
and Mrs. Hansen, Hammersmith ; A. Friend, White¬ 
haven ; John Pook, Warlingham; Mrs. Lowdon, 
Edinburgh; Form I C, Pupil Teacher Centre, 
Sheffield; Philippa and Alianore Whytlaw-Gray, 
Arnside; Fanny Geddes, Exmouth; The Alisses 
V/alkerdine, Derby; Air. and Mrs. Rawle, Bristol; 
Miss .N. Morris, Newport-on-Tay ; Marjorie Rigby- 
Jubb, Dovercourt Bay; Cobden, Cheam; C.N. Readers, 
Burnley ; C.N. Reader ; l.'M. Thomas, Cohvyn Bay ; 
Jean Bland, Thomton-le-Fylde ; Three C.N. Readers, 
Burton-on-Trent; Airs. Nash, Brentwood; E. Al. C., 
Liverpool; M. Becher, Southwell; Beatrice London, 
York; Alary Corfield, Wokingham; W. Watson, 
South Shields; Air. W. Sanson, London, E.S ; Two 
C.N. Readers, Hove; E. R. S. P.; Airs. Wickens, 
Norbury; Mrs. Hill, Darlington; John Pendlebury, 
London, E .5 ; Air. Sulman, London, N.6; Peter 
Thomas, Port Talbot; Frances Williams, Pontypool; 
Al. Scott, Alansfield ; Muriel Walmsley, Fetcham Park; 
A Teacher and her Pupils, Sidcup; Anon., Glasgow; 
The Alisses E. and A. AlcAleir, Ballymena; janet 
Ascherson, Harrietsham; Miss J. Al. Blythe, Darling¬ 
ton ; R. H. G. and Friend, Alalvern ; Pat Evans, 
Malvern ; J. H. James, Penrhyn ; A Lover of Children ; 
Aliss Deane, London, S.W.iO ; I. C. Stephens, London, 

E. 5 ; Kathleen Booth, Walthamstow; C.N. Reader,. 
Glasgow; Mrs. Jobson, Prestatyn; C.N. Reader, 
Glamorgan ; Miss Brimacombe, St. Leonards Road ; 
J. Caider, Gibraltar; Christopher McAlean, Broad- 
stairs; Sylvia Wood, London, N. 13 ; E. M. Hill and 
Others, Southampton ; Airs. Hinmers and Mrs. Hodson, 
Derby; E. E., Liverpool; Alargaret Hastings, High- 
gate; T. H. Atkins, Tadworth; Aliss B. Taylor, 
Manchester; E. R. Smith. London, E.6 ; The Alisses 
A. and V. Leatham, Eastbourne; R. H. L. Simms, 
Kettering; Ida Snowden, Hastings; Mr. and Airs. 
Nash, Guildford; A. R. Harris, Bilston ; E. Baver- 
stock and H. Aloody, London, S.W.18. 4 s. George 

W. Little, Stairfoot. 3 s. 6d. Pupils of St. Winolls 
Co-Education School, Southampton; Gordon and 
Edna Strauss, West Hampstead; Pupils of Bona Fide 
School, Wimbledon; A Friend, King’s Lynn. 3 s. 
Joan Fothergill, Ambleside; Four C.N. Readers, 
Pontllin; Mrs. E. K. Taylor, Bristol; Anon., Ayr. 
2 s. 9 d. A Friend. 2 s. 8d. Airs, and Alaster Ratcliff, 
Birmingham. 2 s. 6d. R. H. Wills, Moreton-in-Marsh ; 
Doris Howels, London, S.W. 17 ; Kitty Beardinore, 
Wolverhampton; Eunice Ornstien, London, N.W.2; 
Inasmuch, Walsall; A Lover of Children, Walsall; 

F. Paynter, Northumberland; Aliss. Muriel Beyer, 
Maidstone; Beatrice Clarke, Harpenden; A Lover 
of Children, The North Country; Airs. Cutts, Southsea; 
M. J. Kilbirnie; Miss Westland, Derby ; Airs, and the 
Misses Hughes, Liverpool; Anon., Bath ; H. Hardy, 
Oswestry; J. Wilkins, Gillingham; Aliss Walsh, 
Limerick; Al. E. C., Southampton; Nancy and Betty 
Chapman, Chester; Nell, Buzz, and Dave Coppin, 
New Southgate; Miss Irene Beale, Seaford ; T. Green- 
bank, Sedbergh; John Hartcup, London, N.W.8; 
Barbara and Pauline Griffiths, Wentworth; Aliss 
C. A. Smith, Box; the Girls of Carron U. F. Church, 
Falkirk ; Mary Turner, Tonbridge ; Barbara Ketchley, 
Chippenham ; Joyce Sadler, Cheltenham ; A Working 
Woman, Bournemouth; John Bottle, Edmonton ; 
W. H. Thackeray, Sheffield ; Nora Gray, Edinburgh ; 

T. Crabtree, Rochdale; Frank Higson, Colne; Nora 
Fletcher, Southport; K. and R., Wallasey; E. 
Hartley, Liverpool; Sheila Seeds, Ilfracombe; Mrs. 
Randall, Southport; Elsie Rawlinson, Swinton; 

A Well-Wisher; Violet Watson, Aberdeen; C.N. 
Readers, Harrow; Lancashire Lad; The Project Class, 
Foulford School; Miss T. Salvage, Wilmslow; Al. Clark, 
Bradford; J. P. Bistwell, Nelson; F. P.; Joyce 
Chadburn, Papplewick Hall; Marion Holmes, 
Gotherington; Theodora , Downing, Charmouth ; 
W. Beattie, Carlisle; Mrs. Cottereil, Birmingham; 

A Lover of Children, Coventry; Harriet M’Fadyen, 


ONE DAY THIS WEEK 

IN ART 

Our Marvellous Turner 

J. Al. W. Turner was bom April 23 , 1775 . 

Joseph Afallord William Turner has a 
unique place in the story of English 
art. He was a whole school in himself. 
He had the energy of a restless giant. 
No British artist has ever approached 
within measurable distance of this man’s 
tireless industry. 

He was born on April 23, 1775, 
in Maiden Lane, near Covent Garden, 
London. His father was a barber, and 
Joseph got little schooling. A short 
time was spent in an architect’s office. 
When he was about fourteen he passed 
into the Academy schools, and a year 
later began exhibiting. Thus, at an 
age when most boys are wondering what 
they will do when they leave school, 
Turner’s lifework had begun. 

He Lived for His Art 

He realised early that in order to 
be able to draw where and how he 
wished he must have money. By nature 
he was rather parsimonious, a strange, 
secretive character who kept himself 
isolated from his fellow men. His art 
was to him home and friends, love and 
children. All that he asked of life was 
an opportunity to draw and paint. 
He painted in oil and water colour, 
had a most accurate pencil, made 
etchings and mezzotints. 

Fora few years he travelled in England, 
making drawings of architecture—one 
of the finest beginnings an artist can 
have. He worked rapidly, and saved 
money carefully. Soon lie was free to 
travel in Europe, wandering with a 
pack on his back, alone. He continued 
selling all his life, and died wealthy. 

Turner has to be described as a land¬ 
scape painter. And yet that seems very 
bald and inadequate, because his art was 
so various and he treated every branch 
so thoroughly. 

He painted the sea, and loved the sea 
as if he were a sailor ; he painted moun¬ 
tains as if he were a son of a long line of 
dwellers on remote ranges ; he painted 
ancient ruined cities as if he were an 
absorbed scholar and archaeologist; he 
drew trees as if he had been a woodlander 
all his days. One is amazed and dumb¬ 
founded at the variety of his genius. 

Light-Filled Pictures 

In technique and style he passed 
through many stages, and by the time 
he was mature had obtained a mastery of 
the brush that has been the despair of 
artists ever since. . At first his pictures 
showed masses of dark tones. Then he 
slowly changed until he reached a stage 
when his pictures were masses of light 
and brilliance. 

Sometimes he delighted in drawing a 
scene exaetty as it was, point by point, as 
if every line and every tree were part of 
an architectural design, drawing a ship 
as if he had built it and knew every tim¬ 
ber and spar from first-hand knowledge. 
At other times he let imagination go free, 
and painted a scene dramatically and 
romantically, as if he were writing a 
poem about it, filling it with that light 
which never shone on land or sea. 

Turner can really only be judged in 
London. He left nearly 20,000 pictures, 
finished and unfinished, and sketches and 
pencil studies to the nation. These 
are divided between the National Gallery 
and the Tate. Probably the most famous 
of these works are the Fighting Temeraire, 
the Garden of the Hesperides, Ulysses 
Deriding Polyphemus, the Sun of Venice 
Going to Sea, The Burial of Wilkie, A 
Frosty Morning. 


Continued from the previous column 

Motherwell; Rosemary Upcott, Highgate; A. R. P., 
Paisley ; Joyce Himsv/orth, Sheffield ; Aliss N. Howes, 
Towcester ; C.N. Reader, Maidenhead Thicket; Aliss 
A. Cottrell, Tiverton; Miss Edmunds' Pupils, 
Bassaleg; L. Wratton, East Guldeford; The Alisses 
King, Walthamstow ; Margaret Hartland, Wallington; 
Miss AL King, Sutton; C.N. Reader, Colne; Mary 
Ardron, Sheffield ; C.N. Reader, Reading ; Trixie and 
Gracie, Clapton; A. E. W.; A. C. Norman, Leicester ; 
Joan Jackson, Nuneaton; Beryl Williams, Earlestown; 
Elizabeth Croker, Exeter; Miss Leverton, Caliington ; 
Miss A. Gray, Hamilton; Mrs. Bolliger, London, 
N.W.10; Airs. Hales, Rye; W. J. Whiting, Hamilton. 


WORLD’S GREATEST 

Waste „ : 

Trying to Save It 

The most colossal waste in the world 
is the leaving behind of nearly three- 
quarters of the oil in an oil well. 

With present methods it is not profit¬ 
able, or, indeed, possible, to drain from 
the earth, as it were, the large quantities 
of oil which abound just round the well 
and coukl be put to profitable uses 
ii they could be extracted. 

The news that two engineers (named 
Bowie and Gavin) have succeeded in 
extracting useful oil from much of the 
present waste has caused the greatest 
interest in the oil world, for it opens up 
a possibility that the life of many big 
oilfields will be prolonged. 

The petroleum reserves of America do 
not, however, lie only in the farther 
searching of present oilfields or in the 
discovery of new ones. Improvements 
in drilling apparatus have.been so great 
that entirely new. possibilities have 
recently been opened up. In many 
cases by drilling to greater depths below 
an existing oilfield new springs have 
been found. 

GLACIER IMPRISONS 
A TREE 

A Remarkable Story 

A Canadian Government exploration 
party has lately come, across a spruce 
tree which had been preserved in the ice 
of the great North American glacier in 
tar-away Alaska. 

The glacier had receded, and left the 
tree exposed after an’ imprisonment 
estimated at hundreds of thousands of 
years. The spruce was apparently 124 
years old when the glacier enveloped it. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked 011 postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is the Value of the Guilder? 

This coin, the monetary unit of Holland, 
is worth about is. 8d. 

What is a Man Who Cuts Precious Stones 
Called? 

A man who cuts, polishes, and engraves 
precious stones is called a lapidary. 

Is a Mole Blind ? 

The mole has eyes, which may be seen by 
blowing away the fur that hides them, but 
the sense of sight is practically in abeyance. 

Why are Eggs Connected with Easter? 

Easter is the season of the Resurrection, 
or the rising into new life, and an egg from 
which a bird emerges has always been re¬ 
garded as a fitting symbol of new life. 

What is a Lunar Rainbow? 

A lunar rainbow is a faint rainbow caused 
by the Moon’s light being broken up by 
raindrops in exactly the same-way as ordin¬ 
ary rainbows are caused by the Sun. 

What is the Rea! Meaning of Nourishing? 

The word originally meant nursing, rearing, 
bringing up, then cherishing, then pro¬ 
moting growth, then sustaining with food. 
Its present meaning is promoting growth 
or strength. 

Can a Wren Appear in the Same Place 
for Eight Winters? 

It is quite likely ; many small birds live 
from 15 to 20 years, and it is quite possible 
for a bird to appear winter by winter in the 
same place. 

What New Independent Countries Have 

Been Formed in Europe Since the War? 

Czecho-Slovalria, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Poland. Danzig and Fiume 
arc free States. Yugo-Slavia is merely an 
enlarged Serbia under another name. It 
has absorbed the former State of Montenegro. 

Why Do Wet Things Look Darker than 
the Same Things Dry? 

When an object is wet it becomes more 
translucent, that is, it admits the passage 
of light without enabling us to distinguish 
the colour and outline of objects through 
it. Less light is therefore reflected from it, 
and so it appears darker. 

Many questions which cannot be answered 
in this column are answered in Peter 
Simple’s pages in the Children’s Treasure 
House, published every fortnight. 


THE TINY WORLD 

VESTA NEAR THE EARTH 

A Minor Planet that is Smaller 
than England 

LONG JOURNEY ROUND 
THE SUN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

While the lustrous Venus' now such a 
splendid object in the western sky, has 
been approaching our Earth that tiny 
world Vesta has been approaching us 
from another direction. 

It is now in the south-east sky in the 
evening, where it may be found between 
10 o’clock and midnight. But as it is 
only just visible to the unaided eye on 
a clear, dark night the finding of it 
requires some patient search. 

The two chief stars. Alpha and Beta, 
of Libra, the Balance, will greatly help 
(with the assistance of our star map) 
in locating this most interesting little 
world : so first let us find them. 

About 10 p.in. they will be seen due 
south-east of the golden Arcturus, about 
two-thirds of the way below this brilliant 



The path of Vesta and its position at midnight 
on the dates shown 


star toward the horizon. The position 
of Arcturus was described in the C.N. 
for April 2. Alpha and Beta in Libra are 
of only third magnitude, or of medium 
brightness, but should be readily found, 
for they are the brightest stars in that 
region of the sky, and about fifteen 
times the Moon’s apparent width apart. 

There are three other stars not quite 
so bright, and of the fourth magnitude ; 
these are shown on the star map, and 
together with Alpha and Beta form the 
large and curiously-shaped figure indi¬ 
cated. Vesta’s singular path through 
the heavens for the next three months 
is there shown. 

During this time, with the aid of field- 
glasses, it will remain easily visible to 
observers, who will be able to identify 
it by its motion among the stars. 
This at present is considerable, amount¬ 
ing to about. three times the Moon’s 
apparent width in a week. But for 
only the next two or three weeks will it 
be possible to get a glimpse of Vesta 
with the naked . eye, that is, while it 
is at its nearest to the Earth, and only 
if the conditions arc very favourable. 

A Rare Visitor 

Vesta is the only planetoid which 
can ever be seen without optical aid ; 
and as it rarely attains its present degree 
of brightness, owing to its long journey of 
1350 million miles round the Sun (which 
takes 3 years and 231 days to complete), 
near approaches, as in the case of Mars, 
are infrequent. 

Very few people have ever seen one 
of these little planets, of which over a 
thousand are known ; but once one is 
found it is quite fascinating to follow 
it from night to night with glasses, 
and. see it, as it were, appearing like 
a tiny star that lias broken loose and is 
threading its way among the others. 

At present Vesta is about 125 million 
miles away, and, being but 243 miles in 
diameter, it is actually smaller than 
England. The wonder is that it can be 
seen at all ; but it is exceptionally bright 
for its size, and were it as near to us 
as our Moon it would appear barely one- 
eighth the Moon’s width. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus in flu 
west by north-west". Mars west. Saturn south¬ 
east at midnight. 
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THE RIVER PIRATES 


A Tale of Adventure 

What Has Happened Before 

Lawrence Benson, a young wireless 
operator on a tramp steamer which 
has put in at Hong Kong, goes over 
to Macao to see his brother Michael. 

While out in Michael’s motor-boat 
they rescue a drowning man. 

Later, in seeking refuge in a storm, 
they come upon the amazing sight of 
a Chinese squatting on a cushion in 
a bare room with a knotted rope 
round his neck. 

This adventure leads to another, 
when the boys find themselves in 
danger of losing their boat. 

Meantime the boys have met two 
old schoolfellows, Chang and Wo 
Hung, and a Russian named Mirski, 
to whom they take a great dislike. 

CHAPTER 7 
A Message from the Annabel 

jV/TicHAEi. was very silent as he 
sculled to the beach with 
the Bantam in tow. An attempt to 
scuttle the boat, coming so soon 
after the attack in the creek, 
seemed plain proof that he had a 
secret enemy to deal with, and he 
was wholly at a loss to conceive 
who that enemy could be or what 
the ground of his enmity was. 

As soon as the boat was drained 
of water they towed her back to 
her moorings. 

" It's plain she can’t be left un¬ 
guarded,” said Michael. " I must 
put Ah Sung on board, and get 
someone to relieve him at intervals.” 

" Let me stay on guard while you 
fetch Ah Sung,” said Chang. 

"Thanks; we won’t keep you 
longer than wo can help. As soon 
as I’ve seen Ah Sung I shall lodge a 
complaint with the police.” 

Having made arrangements with 
Ah Sung to take turns in guarding 
the vessel with a trustworthy 
", boy ” of his acquaintance, Michael 
•hurried off with Larry to interview 
the head of the Portuguese gen¬ 
darmerie. He explained the cir¬ 
cumstances, declared that the 
sca-cock had been turned on, 
without doubt, by the man he had 
seen land from the dinghy, and 
asked for official protection. 

" I am entirely at your service, 
seiior,” said the officer politely, 
" but is it quite certain that the 
incident is as you describe it ? May 
there not be a leak in your vessel ? " 

•,. " There certainly is not. And the 
sea-cock must have been turned 
only a minute or two before the 
man landed, otherwise there would 
have been more water in the boat.” 

" Will you recognise that man ? ” 

" No. I saw him at a distance, 
and was more interested in the 
dinghy than in him. He looked a 
low-class Chinese.” 

" Has anyone a grudge against 
you, senor ? ” 

" Not that I know of. I’m on 
good terms with the Chinese mer¬ 
chants, and don’t come in contact 
with the coolie class.” 

" Of course not. Well, then, 
surely the affair was an accident ? 
If there is no leak perhaps your boy 
kicked the tap unawares with his 
foot. It may be a little loose. How¬ 
ever, it will relieve your mind if I 
give orders to the harbour police to 
keep special watch. But it was an 
accident; it will not occur again." 

With this Michael had to be 
content. 

” That chap doesn’t want to be 
bothered,” said Larry as they 
walked away. 

■ “ Evidently. And I don’t suppose 
his orders to the harbour police will 
amount to much. The only thing is 
to keep someone always on board, 
and that means paying a fellow to 
take turns with Ah Sung.” 

" Will it cost much ? '* 

” Not a terrible lot, but every 
extra counts; The Bantam already 
^costs jr.t more than I can comfort¬ 
ably afford, but of course it’s my 
’only hobby. I suppose the upkeep 
of the wireless won’t cost much, by 
the way?” 

“ A dollar or so for new batteries 
every two or three weeks ; it de- 
. pends how much you use it; not 


© By Herbert Strang 

a great deal, f imagine. Let's get 
back, and I’ll show you how to 
tune in.” 

Next day Larry had to return to 
his vessel, the Annabel, at Hong 
Kong, and Michael arranged to 
take him in the Bantam. 

They left early in the morning, 
and after a pleasant run reached 
Hong Kong about ■ midday. The 
Annabel was to sail in the afternoon. 
Michael accompanied Larry on 
board, was introduced to the cap¬ 
tain, mates, and boatswain, and 
spent an hour watching the busy 
preparations for departure and the 
arrival of the passengers. 

“ She isn’t a very pretty crea¬ 
ture,” remarked Larry apologetic¬ 
ally, ” but I hope to get a better 
vessel next voyage ; this is my 
first as wireless operator.” 

“ Where are you bound for ? ” 

” Saigon, Bangkok, and Singa¬ 
pore. We’ve got a complete wireless 
plant for a new station to be estab¬ 
lished in Siam. By the way, it’s a 
bit irregular for me to send private 
messages, but the old man’s a good 
sort and I haven’t much doubt 
he'll stretch a point for me. I’ll try 
to send you a message at eight in 
the morning and the same time at 
night. It’s a bit of luck that I’ve got 
a microphone handy; with only the 
Morse apparatus I couldn’t com¬ 
municate with you at all.” 

” I don’t think much of your 
passengers,” remarked Michael. 
“ The steerage are a villainous- 
looking lot, low-class Chinese and 
Malays. The Chinese cabin pas¬ 
sengers aren’t very prepossessing 
either ; there doesn’t appear to be 
a European aboard bar the officers.” 

“ No. Europeans wouldn’t choose 
a tramp like this. And I suppose 
it’s only on a tramp like this, and 
in these seas, that all the officers 
carry revolvers.” 

“Well, .good luck to you. I’ll 
listen-in tomorrow morning.” 

Late at . night, as the Bantam 
entered the harbour of Macao, 
another motor-boat swung into the 
fairway from the West. By tlie 
light of the Moon Michael saw that 
the second boat, was driven by 
Mirski. The recognition was mutual. 

” Ahoy ! ” the Russian sang out. 
“ Had a good run ? ” 

” Yes. I’ve just seen my brother 
off at Hong Kong.” 

“ Well, see you soon.” 

The Russian shot ahead and dis¬ 
appeared among the shipping. 

At eight o’clock next morning 
Michael switched on the battery 
and moved the disc of his valve set 
as Larry had instructed him. At 
first he heard only squeaks and 
splutterings, but on turning the 
screw he caught the faint tones of a 
voice, which became louder and 
clearer with every turn until it 
was as though Larry were speaking 
on the other side of the room. 
He had evidently missed the first 
words of his brother’s communica¬ 
tion. What he heard was : 

" . . . Up to now, but the 

barometer’s falling, so don’t be 
surprised if I don’t get through 
tonight, I may be too busy—I'm 
called off. Cheerio!” 

CHAPTER 8 
A Voice in the Night 

strange restlessness seized on 
Michael. His office duties gave 
him no trouble and, in fact, took up 
very little of his time. As a rule he 
was never at a loss for avocations 
to fill his leisure, for though the 
Bantam, as he had said, was his only 
hobby, he bad other interests of a 
less engrossing kind. Yet on this 
day he found himself unable to 
settle to anything. 

” Perhaps it’s the weather,” he 
said to himself. 

The glass had been falling rapidly 
since early morning; and when, to¬ 
ward sunset, the town was struck by 
the tail end of a typhoon, and roofs 
were whipped off, trees blown down, 
and all sorts of light objects sent 
whirling through the streets, he 
came to the conclusion that no other 
explanation was needed. 


Some of the more weather-wise 
among the seafaring population 
had taken the precaution early in 
the day to. secure their shipping. 
Others, not so prudent, saw their 
vessels driven ashore or injured in 
collision with vessels that had 
broken from their moorings. 
Michael, who was in his sitting- 
room when the blast smote the 
town, rushed down to tlie harbour 
in some anxiety for the safety of 
the Bantam. He was relieved 
to find that All Sung had not been 
caught napping. The launch, 
moored head and stem, was riding 
the gale in a little inlet under the 
lee of the custom house. 

“ Alio lightee, sah,” the Chinese 
sang out when Michael hailed him. 
“ My velly jolly this time galow.” 

Michael, fighting his way back 
against the whirling wind-eddies, 
wondered how Larry was faring in 
this, liis first encounter with the 
typhoon. The Annabel was a stout 
little craft; her master. Captain 
Burns, was a seasoned seaman, 
with long experience on the China 
coast; and it was possible either 
that the vessel had escaped the 
course of the storm or had reached 
port before It broke. But Michael 
waited rather anxiously for eight 
o’clock, the time when his brother 
had promised to communicate 
with him. 

That hour came, and passed, 
but there was no message. The 
only sounds emitted by the loud¬ 
speaker were grunts and splutter- 
ings and occasional howls. Larry 
had explained that the instrument 
was affected by atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, more especially in thundery 
weather, and Michael felt no serious 
misgivings when he failed to hear 
his brother’s voice. 

Before morning the storm had 
blown itself out, and at eight 
o’clock, in the calm, Michael 
listened again. Larry had guarded 
against any certain hope of com¬ 
munication, so Michael, though 
disappointed, was not alarmed at 
the unbroken silence. And when 
that silence remained unbroken 
for two days ho concluded that the 
Annabel was out of range, and that 
ho could expect no more news of 
bis brother except by post. 

But on the second day, when he 
read his copy of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Gazette, he was startled 
to find in the shipping intelligence 
the announcement that the ss. 
Annabel was twenty-four hours 
overdue at Saigon. She was 
equipped with wireless, and as no 
news had been received from her 
by any ship passing up the coast 
it was feared that slie might have 
suffered damage in the typhoon. 
But there was no present need for 
alarm. 

“ That’s all very well, but I am 
alarmed,” Michael thought. ” Of 
course the wireless apparatus may 
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have been injured though the 

vessel is all right. All the same-” 

On.the morning of the third day 
after the storm he came face to 
face in the street with Wo Hung and 
his Russian friend. He had seen 
them in the distance at odd times, 
always together, and, wondering 
what was the bond between them, 
supposed that Mirski found Wo 
Hung useful in his negotiations with 
the Chinese merchants. 

” How do ? ” said Wo Hung in 
his smiling way. ” Business good ? ” 

” Things are rather slack just 
now, but they’ll wake up.” 

“ And your brother ? "said Mirski. 

‘' His vessel was the Annabel, I think 
lie said: have you any news of her ? ” 

“ No. You are interested in the 
shipping intelligence ? ” 

- “ Not very greatly ; but every¬ 
one talks of tlie Annabel, the only 
vessel reported missing.” 

“ Not missing; only overdue,” 
Michael interrupted. 

“ Yes, overdue.” Mirski accepted 
the correction with a smile. ” You 
do not give up hope, of course.” 

“ I'm thinking of running down 
the coast in my launch for a hundred 
miles or so on the chance of dis¬ 
covering some trace of her. (Michael 
was rather surprised at himself, for 
the idea had only just entered his 
head.) She can’t have gone more 
than a hundred miles when the 
typhoon struck her.” 

I understand your anxiety,” 
said the Russian, “ but do you 
think that will be wise ? Would it 
be safe in so small a boat ? ” 

” Certainly not, if you ask me,” 
said Wo Hung. ” Twenty or thirty 
miles, so ; but a hundred—I think 
you would risk a lot.” 

” There’s no more risk in a hun¬ 
dred than in thirty, unless you 
foretell another typhoon." 

“ Oh, no ! I foretell nothing ! ” 
said Wo Hung with his habitual 
smile. " But I have notthe courage 
myself, and my friend Mirski would 
not risk a hundred miles just now 
in his launch. I’m sure.” 

“ I would not,” said Mirski de¬ 
cisively. ” I should say Don’t go! ” 

" Well, I’ll think about it,” re¬ 
marked Michael. ■" Thanks for your 
inquiry. I still hope for the best.” 

They parted, and Michael as he 
went on felt a little surprised at the 
solicitude shown by this strange 
couple. “ f didn’t know I was so 
popular,” he thought. 

. The idea of going in search of the 
Annabel—Ihe idea that had sprung 
up so suddenly—developed during 
the da>' into a resolve. He happened 
to mention it to Chang, whom he 
met at the' Chinese cafii where he 
occasionally dropped in for tea. 
Chang was as enthusiastic in its fav¬ 
our as Wo Hung had been the reverse! 

A very good idea,” he said, 
" and I’d like to go with you. It 
would be a very interesting voyage.” 

“ Thanks, I’d be glad of your 
company. It’s too late to start 
today, and I haven't quite made up 
my mind, but I’ll let you know 
tomorrow morning." 

Michael had, in fact, decided to 
give the wireless one more chance ; 
he would switch on at eight that 
night, and if there was still no news 
he would set off in the Ba-ntam in 
the morning, 

■ At eight o'clock the loud-speaker 
was silent as ever. Though Larry 
had warned him against wasting 
his batteries, Michael left them 
switched on when he went to bed ; 
he could not explain to himself 
why. In the middle of the night he 
was awakened by a voice. He sat 
up. Was he dreaming?. No; 
through [the open door of his bed¬ 
room came the unmistakable tones 
of Larry's voice. He rushed into 
the other room and listened. 
What was Larry saying ? Some¬ 
thing must be wrong with the 
instrument ; the words were very 
indistinct. He could not under¬ 
stand. What was that ? Pirates ? 
Michael strained his ears. Again 
there was nothing but a mumble. 
How he longed to be able to ask 
Larry what he was saying ! Then, 
in the midst of the mumble, a sharp 
crack ; the sound of a shot. 

Michael’s heart jumped. He 
listened again. But after the shot 
there was a great silence. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Splendid Failure 

T n the days when ancient Rome 
* ruled all the lands around 
the Mediterranean Sea there was 
a man who won a foremost 
place in the world by making 
a speech. It is a speech that has 
been transmitted to us right 
down to today, and is often 
recited in our English tongue, 
though, of course, it was origin¬ 
ally made in Latin. 

That speech is so clever it. 
disposes all who hear it to think 
well of the orator. Even 
though they are aware that 
this great orator behaved very 
unwisely toward the end of his 
life, lost his possessions, and died 
by his own hand, a magnificent 
failure, they are inclined to 
remember his great deeds and 
pass by his weaknesses. The 
reason for that is that we see 
him as he has been presented 
to the world on the stage, which 
can only choose a few scenes 
from a man’s career to make 
into a play. • 

In his youth he was thought¬ 
less and wild, or worse, and had 
to flee from bis country because 
he was so deeply in debt. It was 
not till lie was about thirty 
years old that he began to count 
as a serious man, and then only 
because Julius Caesar, who was 
related to him through his 
mother, brought him forward so 
that he became a tribune. 

When Caesar went from coun¬ 
try to country, building up his 
power as a dictator, this friend 
of his was left behind to act as 
his deputy over the Roman 
people. Even Caesar himself 
found that his friend and deputy 
did not behave fairly in money. 
matters. However, he remained 
faithful to Caesar as a politician, 
and indeed carried his support 
so far that he publicly offered 
him, on behalf of the Roman 
populace, a crowm. 

After Caesar’s murder he was 
foremost in pursuing his mur¬ 
derers, and from the midst of 
the civil war that ensued he 
came out one of the three rulers 
of the Roman Republic, with 
Gaul as his portion. 

It was when he went through 
the East to Egypt that, after a 
period of warlike energy, he fell 
back into the slackness that had 
spoiled his youth. There he 
came under the power of weak 
pleasure, from which he had not 
resolution enough to break aw’ay, 
and all the Roman world began 
to say that the day of his great¬ 
ness was declining. 

He tried to rally his resolu¬ 
tion and managed to make 
friendly alliances, but his 
strength of mind was shaken. 
He returned to the luxurious life 
of Egypt, his. 
own troops de¬ 
serted him, and 
he died a mere 
wreckoftheman 
he had been. 
Though he was 
never a man of 
much principle 
he had great 
power to persuade men. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Reversed Word 

J'm a box ; I’m a tapster; 

I live by designing; 

I’m a dealer in wire, 

With gilding all shining. 

Reverse me, you’ll find 
I’m a recompense sweet, 

Whose hope lightens labour, 
Though never so great. 

Answer next week 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Field Vole 

The Field Vole, or Short-tailed Field- 
mouse, is one of the commonest of 
British mammals. It is found all 
over England and Scotland and the 
greater part of the Continent. Occa¬ 
sionally field mice make their appear¬ 
ance in such great numbers that they 
are a kind of plague. In one of these 
plagues which visited Hampshire and 
Gloucestershire during 1S13-1S14 up¬ 
wards of 30,000 mice -were destroyed 
in the Forest of Dean. 

Can You Do This? 

(Jan you write down five odd figures 
which will add up to exactly 
fourteen i Each figure must be an odd 

number. Answer next week 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about the 
new patents which are illustrated here. 

A Simple Hat-Guard. How to pack 
a lady's hat among other objects 
without damaging the hat is always 
a problem, but 
here is a simple 
device which 
makes it quite 
easy. The device 
1 consists of twoor 
more strips of a 
resilientmaterial 
joined together 
by a pivot, and the end portions of the 
strips may be bent over at right 
angles and fastened together with 
ties, when the device is in use as a 
hat-guard, as seen in the picture. 

A Canister With Many Sections. 
Several different substances can be 
stored in this canister and any one 
may be removed independently of 
the others. The tin 
itself has several upright 
partitions dividing it in¬ 
to a number of sections. 

In the lid is a sliding por¬ 
tion which corresponds 
in shape with the sec¬ 
tions, a little finger-piece 
enabling it to be opened 
or closed quite easily; and the lid 
may be rotated so that the opening 
appears above the compartment 
whose contents it is wished to use. 

Day and Night Chart 






Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Young redbreasts and song thrushes 
are fledged. The eggs of the 
ring dove hatch out. The chaffinch 
and the linnet lay their eggs. The 
songs of the reed 
b u n t i ng and 
swallow begin. 

The wryneck, 
lesser white- 
throat, sedge 
warbler, cuckoo, 
and whinchat are 
first heard. The 

large tortoise- LookjngSouth 
shell, green vein- 8 | pri , 25 
ed white, and ■ * 
speckled wood butterflies and the 
poplar and lime hawk moths appear. 
Among plants coming into flower are 
buttercup, water crowfoot, bluebell, 
strawberry, germander speedwell, 
quince, crab-apple, maple, sycamore, 
and barberry. 

What Am I? 

Take from me one letter, and yet 
my good name 

In spite of this loss will continue the 
same; 

Take from me two letters, and still 
you will see 

That precisely the same as before I 
shall be; ' 

Take from me three letters, take six, 
■ or take more, 

Yet still I continue the same as before. 

Answer next week 

Is Your Name Tompkins? 

Yo.'Ipkins belongs to one of the very' 
largest of the surname families, 
its first owner, like so many others, 
was a son of a Tom. Kin is a diminu¬ 
tive, and the final s a possessive, so 
that Tomkin is Little Tom, and 
Tomkins is Little Tom’s Son. The 
p is merely slipped in for convenience 
in pronunciation. 

Ici On Parle Fran^ais 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 




Jacko Plays a Risky Game 

Jacko was very pleased with life when he came home 
one evening. He had had a talk with his old friend 
Mr. Sploggs, the house agent, and Mr. Sploggs had offered to 
take Jacko into his business. 

Air. Jacko had cautiously replied “ Urn ! ” He couldn’t 
help thinking that Air. Sploggs was being very rash ; but by 
the time he got home he had persuaded himself that it really 
would be rather nice for Mr. Sploggs to have Jacko in his 
business. “ After all,” he said to Mrs. Jacko, “ the boy must 
settle down some time.” 

Fortunately Jacko seemed quite keen on settling down. He 
got on very nicely indeed for the first week or so, and 
Air. Sploggs had nothing but good to say of him. 

“ Your boy’s a treasure,” he fold Air. Jacko. 

“ Um 1 ” said Air. Jacko again. He didn’t want to take a 
gloomy view, but he did wonder how long it would last. 

One morning Air. Sploggs told Jacko lie had a special job for 
him. It appeared that a rich lady in the town was trying to 


Un ane Lc fidae Une automobile 
L’Ane est un animal tr£s patient 
Le bois du frSne est tres utile 
Faisons une promenade en automobile 

How the Lobelia Got Its Name 

TH E well-known flower lobelia was 
named after Matthias de Lobe!, 
a Flemish botanist, who was physician 
to the English kin? James I. The 
family of the lobelia is very widely 
distributed about the world, and has 
no fewer than 540 members, of which 
we cultivate several. 

Cross Word Puzzle - 


There are 3S words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 
The clues are given below and the 
solution will appear next week. 

Reading Across. 1. Prudent. 10, The 
first man. 11. Exchange for money. 12. 
He drew it (abbrev.). 13. A poem. 14, An 
edge. 15. A valley. 17. At the summit. 
18. Widely-spoken language. 19. An insect. 
20. Perceive. 22. A covering. 25. To burn 
wood slightly. 27. A mop. 29. Chinese river. 
30. Meet. 31. An indefinite quantity. 32. 
A famous opera. 34. Scraps. 35. Laziness. 

Reading Down. 1. Receptacle lor tea. 
2. A notion. 3. Musical term meaning 
slower. 4. Centimetre (abbrev.). 5. A re¬ 
ward. 6. An afterthought (abbrev.). 7. 
Pottery. 8. The Muse of History. 9. Musical 
time. 16. To go in. 17. Members of horse 
family. 21. Great African lake. 23. In¬ 
dividuals. 24. A bottomless gulf. 28. A 
filament. 28. Industrious creatures. 33. 
An indefinite article. 34. Upon. 
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Jacko trotted along, feeling very important 

let her house, and Air. Sploggs wanted one of his clients to be 
taken to see it. “ It’s a foreign gentleman,” he told Jacko. 
“ You will have to do all the talking.” 

Jacko didn’t mind doing that at all. He trotted along the 
street with the foreign gentleman, feeling very important. 

When they arrived-at the house there was quite a stir. 
The lady was giving a party that day, and the footman, think¬ 
ing Jacko and the foreign gentleman were guests, took them 
into a room full of people. 

As it happened the lady was expecting some distinguished 
strangers, and when she saw the foreign gentleman she made 
no end of a fuss of him. She called him Count Something-or- 
other, and introduced him to her other guests. 

Jacko’s face was a study. Everybody made a fuss of him, 
too, and he smiled wickedly and decided to make the best of 
a very good tea. 

And the foreign gentleman seemed quite happy. Nobody 
could understand a word he said, and in the end he thought it 
best to settle down and have a good tea. It seemed to him 
very 7 kind of everybody to be so nice to a stranger who had 
only come to see over the house. 

“ It is a charming country this," he said to himself. 

But he rather changed his mind about that when the real 
count arrived a little later on. There was a regular to-do ; 
the lady called her servants and had Jacko and the foreign 
gentleman put out into the street—not very gently either ! 

And the gentleman was wild. He found his voice at last. 

“ Never have I been treated so ! ’’ he shouted, going for 
Jacko with his umbrella. “ You are certainly to blame and 
shall be punished ! ” 

Unfortunately for Jacko, Air. Sploggs thought so, too, when 
he came to hear about it. 


Df MERRYMAN 

A Sympathetic Soul 
The new porter at the dentist’s, 
feeling sorry for caller: “ What 
name shall 1 have the misery to 
announce ? ” 

Why is the architecture of a 
draper’s shop very remarkable ? 
Eecause the yard is inside the shop. 

The Three Waiters 
J GO into a popular restaurant not 
far from an important station and 
ask for coffee and rolls. 

The had waiter : No rolls left, sir. 
The -rood ■waiter : No rolls left,, sir, 
but we have buns. 

The perfect waiter (having gone to 
fetch some rolls from the baker’s next 
door): There you are, sir, coffee and 
rolls. 

Advice 

Two down-and-outs were sitting on 
a bench in the park discussing 
the cause of their misfortunes. 

“ I am a man who took nobody’s 
advice,” said one. 

“ I am a man who took everybody's 
advice,” said the other. 

How Long? 

JJe had taken late in life to bicycling, 
and was in a desperate hurry 
to be on the road. “ I'm just off on 
a cycling tour,” he said to his friend. 
“ It’ll be four w'eeks before I’m back 
in my flat.” 

“ It won’t be four hours before 
you’re flat on your back,” was the 
friend’s reply. 

What is it that walks with its head 
downward ? 

A nail in a shoe. 

Come-Alive Characters 



Help Wanted 

The Spectacles exclaimed, “ Oh, 
.., dear 1 

My sight is failing me, 1 fear. 

Before the print on which I gaze 
There seems to be a sort of haze.” 

“ Then go and get two human eyes, 
And put them on,” the Book replies, 
“ For without help you’ll never be 
Able to read a word of me 1 ” 

Poor Pussy 

gETTY, who is five, is carefully 
examining the cat lying by the 
fire. 

Pussy, soothed by the pleasant 
warmth, begins to purr, and the little 
girl runs to her mother, crying : 

“ Mamma, come at once; the 
cat’s boiling!” 


Mistakes That Everybody Makes 



Jmpure water cannot be purified 
by a filter, which simply strains 
out solid matter. 


A Biddle in Rhyme 

]\Jy first is in cattle but not in sheep. 

My second’s in having but not 
in keep, 

My third is in winning but not in 
won, 

My fourth is in cannon but not in 
gun. 

My fifth is in walking but not in trip. 

My sixth is in seizing but not in grip, 

My seventh’s in nothing but not in 
some, 

My eighth is in fingers but not in 
thumb, 

Mv whole is a sight that is pretty and 
bright, 

You may see it by day but rarely by 

night. Answer next week 


A CIothes-Dryer 

The frame of an old umbrella makes 
an excellent clothes-drver for 
small articles. 

Remove the cover, open up the 
umbrella, and twist a little string 
round the catch so that the frame 
will keep open. Suspend the um¬ 
brella upside-down from the ceiling 
and fasten the articles to be dried 
with clothes-pegs to the ribs. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
What Am I ? Teapot 
Changeling 

Pole, pose, post, past, mast 
A Charade. Shoe-string 
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MOSCOW’S WIRELESS TOWER • CLEANING THE MONUMENT • LONDON’S EAGLE 



Dignity and Impudence—When this Pekingese family 
was put in a basket tho mother kept her dignity 
though her tiny puppies were ready for any mischief 



Shy Qirls of Shanghai —With one exception these Chinese girls on a one-wheel 
cart at Shanghai were very shy when this snapshot was takerr. They were 
passing some of the barbed-wire defences of the International Settlement 


A New Eagle at the Zoo—Among the recent arrivals 
at the London Zoo is a Bateleur Eagle, which is here 
seen ruffling its plumage and looking very fierce 




Four Friends Go for a Walk—Ono morning recently the girls seen in this picture 
attracted the notice of many Londoners who were enjoying; the spring sunshine 
in Hyde Park. The sisters were drossed alike and were exercising two quaint poodles 


Spring-Cleaning the Monument — Tho great 
column which commemorates the Fire of London 
is being cleaned. Here wo see the men at work 


Russia’s New Wireless Station.—A powerful new 
broadcasting station has been built in Moscow. 
This picture shows one of the big aerial towers 


Protecting a Mosaic Floor—To prevent damage to the beautiful mosaic floor of the Chapter 
House at Westminster visitors are required to wear overshoes, as shown in this picture. 
A large number of these shoes has been ordered in readiness for the coming tourist season 


The Garden View—At Lady jWeigall’s house in t.ondon paintings of her country-house 
garden have been fixed outside the windows of a room, as seen here. The lighting of 
the pictures gives the illusion of a landscape, with sunset, moonlight, and so on 


NATURE DOES NOT WASTE HER POWERS-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MAY 
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